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His Name will Shine with Marconi's 



Children of the United Kingdom—Here is Mr. A. R. Angus, benefactor oi the worid, whose 
name will stand in history with George Stephenson’s, Edison’s, and Marconi’s, for his 
wonderful invention of Safe Railways 


SAFE TRAVEL FOR 

MANKIND 

an epoch-making 

INVENTION. ; 

New Era Dawns for Railways 
Everywhere 

AUSTRALIAN’S MARVELLOUS 
ACHIEVEMENT. 

Eighty’years ago George Stephenson’s, 
little steam engine was the wonder of the 
world, and it seemed as if a new age had 
come .to -men—as indeed it had. Today 
it is the privilege of the C.N. to introduce 
to its- readers an inventor before whose 
genius' George Stephenson would bow 
down, the creator of a new age of rail¬ 
ways,‘an 1 age of travel safer than all cmr 
■ dreams,' more wonderful than anything 
-the .minds.of most of us-have yet con¬ 
ceived;. -It would, seemvthat railway 
collisions will-come to an end for ever. '. 

1 The remarkable invention wc speak of 
is* now; to be installed on a busy portion 
of- the London, Brighton, & South Co'ast 
Railway, and also ,on part of the Metro¬ 
politan Railway in London. 

Eatly Experiments in England 

The Angus System of Railway Control 
is-the invention of a clevdr Australian 
solicitor, Mr. A. R. Angus, who has been 
at work.on it since 1910, when a terrible 
accident in ' Victoria, in which about 
400 people, were killed or injured, set 
him working on the problem of how to 
prevent railway accidents. 

. A. year or two before .the War Mr.' 
Angus; came to" England, ■ and bought 
some locomotives from the Great Western- 
Railway with’ which to experiment;. 
The West Somerset Mineral Railway was 
placed at his disposal, and gradually he 
vorkedout a system of automatic control 
■by ■ which’ trains in danger 'could -be 
stopped without any effort on the part 
of the driver or signalman. -1 .; 

Amazing the Experts 

.So . promising were these, early ex¬ 
periments that. Mr; Angus was-invited 
to Russia-to demonstrate his system on. 
the State railways there, when, unfor¬ 
tunately, the Russian . revolution' broke- 
out, ending the matter as far as Russia 
was concerned. But Mr. Angus returned 
to England, and as soon' as the war was 
over.' he continued Tri's experiments on’a, 
branch ’line running from • Brighton to 
Dyke..-Station, ..in Sussex.. There he 
finally overcame all difficulties, and made 
his system so perfect that a.great gather¬ 
ing’of experts at.’Hove the’other day 
were . amazed. at. the ', simplicity and 
elficiency of the Angus system. - - 

Two locomotives were fitted with the 
necessary- apparatus, and were then 
started toward’one. another at full speed 
on the Same track. ’ Nearer aiul hearer 
they approached, but at the moment 
when a collision seemed inevitable two 
whistles sounded and both engines 
stopped as by magic. “ The Angus 
system has proved itself,”' wrote one 


expert, and the unanimous opinion was 
that a new era in railway travel had 
dawned. -. - 

Now, as the-result of the Hove trials, 
Mr., Angus has been requested to irtstal 
his system on a representative length of 
track on . a busy ..portion of . the London 
and Brighton line. This includes two 
junctions and a . number of "stations, 
sidings, ’ and'' double tracks. A con¬ 
siderable number’ of- the company’s, 
locomotives ’ is to be : fitted with - the 
necessary - equipment; and this'complete 
section of an important- railway .will be 
run’, entirely on the Aiigus ; system. 

This is the greatest railway, invention 
since George Stephenson, . It has been 
patented iii every country, and a”world 
company, 'the Angus Railway Control, 
Limited, has already been - formed to 
work the invention. A big-demonstration 
is to.be held on the Great Indian' Penin¬ 
sula Railway,-and experts, from'all over 
India and Burma will be present. 

The most surprising thing about the 
invention is that it can be adapted to 
existing railways at so low-a cost. The 
appliance for the locomotive with the 


automatic stop will not cost more than 
A50 an engine, and the system can be 
installed on a single railway- track at 
/100 a mile. "Double tracks cost'less' 
per mile...;; '• 

'But the cost’pf-Installation-is not an 
extra' charge, for great savings are 
effected in' the'cost of maintenance and 
repair. Before, the war the cost of 
equipping the. American railroads with 
the ordinary signalling system was £300 
a mile, • and each of the two million 
signals ih the -United States cost /i 7 a 
■year to maintain. 'By the adoption of the 
Angus system all signals would be dis¬ 
pensed with, and there would be a saving 
of £34,000.000 a-year on signals-alone ! 

But the wonders of this amazing 
system are not vet-all told. By a simple 
adaptation it will be possible for anyone- 
in a train to talk by telephone to anyone 
in the country, even to arty train, if 
worked on' the Angus system. There is 
no-doubt that we are on the eve of a 
mighty revolution .in the world of trans¬ 
port, and it is satisfactory to know that 
this wonderful invention is the work cf 
a citizen of the British Empire.. 


ELECTRICAL BRAIN 
OF A TRAIN 

HOW IT WORKS 

Principle of the New Angus 
. System of Railways 

FOOL-PROOF ENGINES 
AND SIGNALS 

In the first column on this page is 
outlined the wonderful system by which 
a train stops itself when danger comes, 
so .that a railway can now be made 
what we call fool-proof. Here let 11s 
see the exact way in which this marvel¬ 
lous system works.. * 

The principle'of the system may be 
briefly explained. ‘ A slight current of 
electricity is passed through the-track- 
rails, which are joined, by- copper .wires. 
Coils on- the-locomotive coming into 
proximity,with {he-'rails draw.the ne¬ 
cessary current ,to-supply an'electric 
magnet on the .engine, ..and hold "up a 
lever. But: directlj?- the current is cut 
off, the lever, falling by gravitation, puts 
on the brakes, shuts off the power, and 
stops the train. 

The Brake that Stops the Train 

The railway track is divided into 
sections' worked from existing signal- 
boxes, and each section has its own 
electric'circuit. No train can move on 
the'line'unless it has electrical energy'to 
hold-up the lever that works its brakes, 
and-this can only’ be supplied, by the 
movement of a switch in the signal-box. 
The;switch for a. particular section, how¬ 
ever, cannot be moved if the train is 
already in tha t section, and so the signal¬ 
man can never pass a second train on'to 
a. section That' already has a train on it. 

In - fact, the Angus system gives the 
locomotive a sort of brain. The safety 
of the train and passengers will no 
longer depend on the human element. 

Trains under this system may run at 
full speed without fear in the densest 
fog, as it is not necessary for either tlio 
driver or tire signalman to see ahead. 

‘ When several trains are on one stretch 
of railway an. engine will stop of its own 
accord if another approaches it. A whistle 
sounds, and, if the driver does not pull 
up his train, the steam is shut off, and. 
the brakes are applied automatically. 

All Kinds of Accidents Prevented 

.Trains are protected against derailing 
at dangerous curves. An indication is 
given in-the cab of the engine at a safe 
distance of the. degree of curvature, and 
the safe limit of speed at which to take 
it. If the-train exceeds this,speed it will 
be- automatically stopped. ; 

As a train approaches points and 
switches an indication is given on the 
■engine as to whether the. points are safe 
to cross, and, if not, the train stops. 

Dangerous obstructions on the line, 
twisting of the rails caused by heat or 
broken metals, errors of the driver and 
signalman, failure of the brakes to act, 
the sudden death of a signalman, are all 
provided against b}' the Angus system. 
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ZOO AND THE SEA 

HOW TO GET 700 TONS 
OF WATER 

Puzzle of the Big Tanks of the 
New Aquarium 

CURIOUS PROBLEMS' 

One of the great problems-the London 
Zoo will have to tackle before long is 
how to supply its aquarium tanks, with 
sea water. .. 

Fifty thousand pounds is being spent 
in building an aquarium, and a large 
p'art'of this will be given/up to sea 
creatures. In the show tanks where 
these creatures will be, exhibited 25,000 
gallons of salt water will;, be required; 
and the ,question is. How is.-this water 
to be .obtained, and" how-,is it to be 
kept sweet and clean for the fish ? 

As far as keeping the water - fit is 
doncerned, it is generally agreed that 
what is known as the closed circulation 
system.is the best that can be adopted. 
By this system about one-sixth of the 
total supply, of water is at any one 
moment in the exhibition tanks, while 
the remainder is being circulated 
through filter'beds and reservoirs where 
it is thoroughly cleaned and aerated. 

Water from the Sea 

This system is found by experience 
to be far better than maintaining a 
constant supply of -water pumped 
direct from the sea. ., 

But \yhere is the water to come from 
in the first place ? When Berlin stocked 
its new aquarium, just before the war, 
natural sea-water was taken- from the 
-North Sea. by rail, and a Similar course 
could be followed by the London Zoo, 
though the expense, yvonld , be . very 
great owing to the .large . quantity 
required. A total of 150,000 gallons, 
weighing 700 tons, would be needed. 

There are other difficulties too. Sea¬ 
water abounds in delicate little organ¬ 
isms that would die almost immediately 
on being placed in the closed vessels 
necessary for transport, and the water 
on arrival would be very foul. 

Making Artificial Sea-Water 

The alternative'is to make artificial 
sea-water out of salts and' fresh water. 
It was Mr. Philip Gosse, the famous 
naturalist of the sea-coast, who first 
tried this method. He , found that sea¬ 
water, when analysed, contained in 
almost unvarying proportions common 
salt and six ■ other substances; but, by 
experiment, he found that he could 
make sea-water artificially in which the 
sea creatures he studied .lived.as long as 
he required them by adding only four 
ingredients to fresh water. These were 
common table, salt, 81 parts; Epsom 
salts, 7' parts; Ghloride of magnesium, 
ip parts; and chloride of potassium, 
2 parts. 

A better plan, however, is. actually to 
evaporate sea-water apd use the salts 
that are left as a residue, mixing'these 
with the fresh water. There are 35 parts 
by weight of dissolved salts in every 
1000 parts by weight of sea-water, 
so’ that nearly 25 tons .of dried salts 
would be required for the Zoo aquarium ; 
and these could easily be obtained from 
the many salt-pans, or natural basins, 
on the Bay of Biscay. 

A Mystery of the Sea 

But just as certain mysterious sub¬ 
stances known as vitamines, necessary 
to life, are missing from dried foods, 
so in dry sea-salt there is missing a 
mysterious something without which 
sea creatures cannot thrive. 

The difficulty is overcome in. an 
ingenious way. Instead of taking dry 
salts with which to make artificial sea¬ 
water, the scientists collect the salts 
from the bottom of the salt-pans, where 
they are in a state of slush. Then the 
mysterious substances are retained, and 
the made-up sea-water is as good as 
■water direct from the. ocean. 

Forty tons of this liquid would be 
required for the Zoo marine aquarium, 
and its transport would be simple. 


THE DOCTOR AND 
HIS BILL 

How the Rich Pay for the 
Poor 

A FINE SYSTEM 

During, a law case the other day a 
judge commented oil the manner in 
which doctors are paid in our country. 
There were no fixed fees for their 
services, he said, as there were for bar¬ 
risters. Doctors could always ■ charge 
■what they liked: . 

At first sight it does seem strange, 
and perhaps undesirable, that there 
should be' no regular rates of payment 
for medical advice and attendance. But- 
the judge ought to have known that 
therein lies, one of the finest aspects of 
English life and character. 

What doctors do is to charge patients 
as much as they seem able to pay. They 
attend very poor people for nothing, 
and give them just as much attention 
as the rich get. The well-to-do have to 
pay well. Those w r ho are in' the border¬ 
land between poverty, and prosperity 
are charged medium fees. 

Servants of Humanity 

Thus the- rich pay - for the medical 
care of the, poor, and that is a fine thing 
which has grown up out of the fairness 
and generosity "that lie at the base of 
the British mature.- - 

No one objects to it. There is general 
agreement,that it is a just method, and 
.that each should pay what he.can. It 
often 'makes doctors’ incomes smaller 
than they would be if they attended 
only the well-to-do ; but the doctors 
are servants of humanity, and they are 
proud of it. They would not exchange 
this honour for riches. 

Barristers’. fees can be fixed because 
we can please ourselves whether We go 
to barristers or not; but few of us can 
do without the doctors., 

THE .BRITISH SOLDIER 
Why We are Proud ol Him 

There : are some things that make us 
proud to be British.' One of these things 
has .just happened in Upper Silesia. 

That country has been garrisoned by 
British and French troops since the end 
of the war. ■ Now' that it has been 
divided, according to the decision of the 
League of Nations, between Germanv 
and Poland, the Allied troops are being 
withdrawn; • 

When battalions of the Black Watch 
and the. 60th Rifles- marched out, the 
German population-bade them farewell 
with the utmost friendliness. Flowers 
were thrown to them, and they w-ere 
warmly thanked for the way they had 
behaved. , 

One officer, left behind to look after 
the packing up and sending .off of 
military stores, went into an inn to get 
his lunch, and was not allow-ed to pay. 
The other guests insisted on paying his 
bill for him ! ■ - 

. Not all the troops keeping order in 
Silesia have been popular, but the 
British soldiers, men and-officers, be¬ 
haved so well and were so ready to be 
kindly to all that they won not only 
grateful respect but even affection. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Decadrachma . Dek-ah-drak-mah 
Faenza . . . . Fah-ent-sah 

Faience : .. • . . . Fah-ee-ahns 

Ferghana. Fer-gah-nah: , 

■ Leinster. . . . .... . Len-ster ■ 

Martinique. . . . ... Mar-tc-neek. 

, Ruysselede . . Roys : seI-lay-de 

Schenectady . Ske-nek-tah-de 
Tel-el-Amarna . Tel-el-ah-mar-nah 


HIGHWAY AS A 
RACING TRACK 

A Duke’s Useless Feat 

BREAKING THE LAW FOR A 
WAGER 

W<? do not often hear of dukes.; in 
these days they take little part in public 
life. But one duke has lately 1 brought 
himself into, public notice. 

Scarcely anything is given in “ Who’s 
.Who” about the Duke of Leinster, 
except his age, which is 35, and the fact 
that he was at Eton. Now he has dis¬ 
tinguished himself by driving a.-motor¬ 
car from London to Aberdeen in fifteen 
hours in order to win a bet. 

He.admitted that at times he drove : at 
the rate, of 75 miles an hour, -and over 
the . whole distance of 557 miles he 
averaged 40 miles an hour. The [legal 
limit beyond which drivers may not- go 
is 20 miles., 

Thus he clearly broke the law-, and in 
addition lie - must have caused, con¬ 
siderable inconvenience and danger to 
a great many people. 

Such ■ a feat is grievously incon¬ 
siderate, and utterly useless, and it is a 
pity that, the holder of an ancient title 
should set such an example. . ' , 

The Greatest Tragedy 
Since the Crucifixion 

All who take part in the big 
pence, demonstrations at the end of 
this month should see thearticle in 
the C.N. Monthly on the Greatest 
Tragedy. Since the Crucifixion.- - 
•, We take these paragraphs from 
this plain-speaking article. - . 
ankin'd is confronted with the 
. greatest tragedy since the 
Crucifixion. Since the betrayal of 
Jesus by Judas there, has been no 
more appalling act in History.than, 
the betrayal of the men who gave ■ 
up their lives for the Allies. 

They died to save' the world , 
from war. Their governments told 
. them so, and they rallied to their 
flags believing it. The heart.ot the 
youth of the world beat high at the 
thought of the Great Adventure • 
that had come. It went out like 
a Galahad seeking the Holy Grail. 

But the tragedy 1 that confronts 
the world today is that tfie politi¬ 
cians have torn their pledge .to 
pieces like a scrap “of paper and 
have betrayed mankind, those who 
live and those who died. 

The peoples of the world have no 
hatred of each other. They wish to. 
live in friendliness and prosperity. 
But there are those who --seek 
another war while the ruin of the 
last is still upon us. 

It rests on all plain people of 
goodwill to save the world and 
keep the faith with those wtio died. 

If all our pulpits will ring oiit, if 
. all our papers will speak out, there, 
will be time to strangle militarism - 
before it gets another start. 

It is at its game again.' It is 
crying out for bombing-planes and 
poison gas, or chemicals for blind- ■ 
ing cities full of people, and it may ‘ 
get them while the people.sleep.: 

My Magazine for August, in, which 
this article appears, is now on sal^. ;, 


LIFE AMONG LIONS 
AND LEOPARDS 

Boy’s Adventure in East 
African Bush 

CA CHILDREN AMONG 
THE WILD 

Readers of the C.N. are to be; found 
in'all parts Of the'world, and it is very 
interesting to know how their surround¬ 
ings differ. Most of them are in countries 
that have been long civilised. They are 
more familiar With trains and rnotor- 
omnibuses than with wild beasts'; they 
have very little to do with Nature in her 
untamed state. - ■ 

In East Africa there is a fine 'town 
called Nairobi, but all round it lies 
wilderness. . A ’ reader .who lives there 
tells us‘-that in the middle of The part 
where the best houses are a lady fre¬ 
quently found her rose-trees destroyed 
by some- animal. A trap was set, and in 
f it was caught— a leopard ! 

Encounter With Hyenas 

. Near the town is a cattle quarantine 
farm, where animals of an'infected dis¬ 
trict a.re kept for a time before, they are 
.allowed in. .. Lately several lions ■ at¬ 
tacked the cattle here and killed three 
of them. The native herd-boys are 
naturally in a great state of alarm-. 

Travelling has mostly to .be done by 
ox-wagon. A. boy.of 13 was sent off on 
a two-days’ trip with one native to help 
him. At night.hyenas ate up the reins 
while the boy was. asleep. He could not 
harness 'the oxen, arid, as he had only 
enough, food to last for the day,..'he 
started off and walked 28 miles to 'the 
nearest farm. - •* . 

• Here they-lent him a mule; and he 
continued his journey on. its back. 'On 
the way back the mule; in charge of a 
native boy, was charged by a buffalo. 
The boy climbed a tree, and the mule 
galloped off into the bush and was not 
recaptured until next day. 

A MESSAGE FROM THE 
POLISH HIGHLANDS 

Appeal to C.N. Readers 
ENGLISH BOOKS FOR POLISH 
CHILDREN 

It is a : great ■ pleasure to give these notes 
from the letter of a much-esteemed Polish 
lady who.writes to the GN. “as one writes 
to an old friend.” 

• Your G.N... (says our., correspondent) 
is my best friend. What a marvellous 
thing such a paper can be ! All round the 
world it carries the same- 'message, 
and draws the- thoughts of widely- 
different peoples to the same ideal. ’ 

The highlanders herri are a very 
interesting..folk- - They love freedom 
and independence, and are- very enter¬ 
prising. ' They. have, a' fine artistic 
taste and decorate everything. 

The women .are clever -in embroidery 
and lace-making, arid do their 'own 
spinning and weaving.. - .. 

The national costume is very pictur¬ 
esque. Men . wear .white suits of thick 
homespun, covered with beautiful em¬ 
broideries in. gorgeous colours. Women 
wear wide skirts, of scarlet, emerald,, or 
royal blue, with a velvet bodice, and a 
bright woollen handkerchief on the head. 

Most of the highlanders are farmers, 
but . agriculture does not pay.; the 
climate is too^ cold and the soil .poor, 
so their profitTs- only on cattle, sheep, 
and home industries. , 

. Now, I would like to ask G.N. readers a 
favour. - In .Zakopane is a college for 
boys and girls, many studying keenly and 
learning English ; but there is . difficulty 
in getting English books. . Anyone who 
would send old English readers would 
do these Polish boys and girls a good 
turn, and the higher forms would be 
grateful for.-some. Shakespeares, nnaps 
of England, and views of country scenes. 
But stiff cavers should be taken .off, 
and parcels sent as printed/matter: - ■ 
Parcels: should be addressed Dyrekcya, 
Gimnazyum Realnego, Zakopane, via 
Krakow, Poland. 
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JET OF WATER DRIVES 
A BARGE 

Novel Form of Power 

KEEPING A DAMAGED 
VESSEL AFLOAT 

A barge 125 feet long and 16 feet wide 
which will be driven by a jet of water, 

. is j ust being completed by a large firm 
of engineers. 

There is on board a 28 horse-power 
engine which will run at 3.-10 revolutions 
a minute, pumping water into the barge 
and then discharging it so as to drive 
the vessel forward at six miles an hour. 

Hitherto, in .all attempts to work a 
vessel in this way, the jet of water has 
been discharged from the stern, but the 
results have been poor,, and this new 
barge will be worked in a different way. 

At the bottom of the boat there is a 
drum, into which water will be pumped, 
and. a centrifugal impeller, rotating in¬ 
side the drum, will create a vortex and 
discharge the water at a tangent, driving 
the barge forward. 

An arrangement is provided for re¬ 
versing the direction ,of the vessel if 
required ; and while in the ordinary 
way the water will be drawn from out¬ 
side, in the event of the barge being 
• flooded through a collision the water 
can be drawn from the inside, so that 
the double purpose will be served of 
pumping out the 1 water and keeping the 
vessel afloat and moving. 

TWO SURPRISES 
Policeman Saves a Shopkeeper 

One morning lately, at Spalding in 
Lincolnshire, a tradesman came down 
into his shop to find an unpleasant 
surprise awaiting him. 

A bag of money containing £60 had 
disappeared. His keys, had also gone. 
That was his first surprise. 

In a state of agitated distress he ran 
to the police-station and told what 
had happened. 

He- was astonished to see the police 
officers laughing at his story. • 

“ Did you lock up as usual ? ” one of 
them'asked him. 

‘‘Oh, yes’." he said. ‘.‘At least, I 
think so. I can’t quite remember.” 

“ No, you certainly can’t ! ” was the 
reply he received ; and then a policeman 
was called in who handed- him both his 
bag of money and his keys. That was 
his second surprise. 

The policeman, making his rounds, 
tried the shop-door and found it open. 
He went in and saw that the keys and 
“money had been left on-the counter. 
He took them to the police-station. 

The shopkeeper went away enormous¬ 
ly relieved, but rather crestfallen. 

NEW YORK LEADS THE 
WAY 

Children’s Theatre 

In New York, in a few- weeks, a 
theatre is to be opened for the free enter¬ 
tainment of children, by plays and 
moving pictures. Most of the plays 
will be acted by children, and it is hoped 
that, some will be written by children. 

The theatre is a part of a six-storey 
Institution, founded by August Heck- 
scher, a millionaire, for the benefit, in 
all kinds of ways, of all kinds of children, 
poor and rich, sick and well. 

The theatre is a small one, seating 
6S0 children. The management of the 
theatrical part of the-institution is in 
the hands of a committee that has 
Mr. David Belasco, the opera manager 
and dramatist, a.s its chairman. An 
endowment of four million dollars, by 
Mr. Heckscher, is building the Institu¬ 
tion and paying for its upkeep, so the 
children will not be charged anything 
for their amusement, which will be 
planned to exercise their imaginations.- 

How each audience of over 600 
children will be chosen we do not know, 
but the bold experiment will be watched 
with sympathetic interest. 
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THE MAN OF MARION 

Mr. Harding* Goes to See 
His People 


NO MORE FORTUNES 
FROM SLUMS 

Justice Comes at Last 
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A VERY OLD VILLAGE 

LIFE THOUSANDS OF 
YEARS AGO 


STORY OF HIS MULE 

When President Harding went to his 
home on American Independence Day 
he was received by 50,000 people, who 
crowded round bis motor-car-to show 
how, proud they were of their famous 
fellow townsman. 

He was moved by their reception to 
tell them how he first entered the town 
of Marion forty years ago. 

He rode in on a white mule. He was 
a country doctor’s son, a poor boy who 
had started to make his living as a 
printer, and that was the best means of 
locomotion he could afford. 

The mule, he said, had only one 
speed, and nothing would serve as 
accelerator. Three or four miles from 
the town lie asked an old fellow, smoking 
a pipe by the roadside, how far lie had 
Still to go. 

“ Well," the old smoker said, “ if 
you’re going to ride that mule, it’s a 
longer distance than you’ll ever get 1 ” 

However, he got there, and lie started 
his printing business and ran a news¬ 
paper, and made his way, slowly but 
surely, till he was so well known in 
politics that he was nominated as 
candidate for the Presidency, •• and 
triumphantly elected two years ago. 

“ But,” lie said, “ though many 
people__think it is a fine thing to be 
President, I know better. I would like 
nothing better than .to be a - plain 
townsman of Marion again.” 

farmTabourer - and 

HIS HOLIDAY 
The Man with No Leisure 

Our mention of the attempt being 
made by farm labourers to secure a 
weekly half-holiday has brought us an 
interesting and moving letter from one 
of our readers, who is a farm labourer. 

Writing from Brighton, he says that 
this half-holiday is well deserved by 
men who at present work from seven 
till five every day, and do not get even 
all the Bank* Holidays. 

“ Christmas Day and Good Friday are 
our only days off,” he says. “ Every¬ 
body else lias a half-day. once a week, 
and we really do need it. For one 
thing, we have no time to go shopping ; 
shops are shut before we get to them.” 

It is impossible not to feel sympathy 
with such a demand. Farm labourers’ 
work, it is true, is different from other 
work, and a farm can never be left to 
itself as a shop or an office can. But 
it could surely be arranged that every 
man .on every farm should have one 
afternoon free. On most farms, we 
believe, this is done already ; with good 
will it could be made the rule for alt. 


EDUCATING THE NATIVE 
English Spreading in Papua 

Gladly we reprint this paragraph from a 
missionary report from Papua. 


MAKING ALL LONDON FIT 
TO LIVE IN 

For a generation at least the abolition 
of the London slums has been talked 
about. Now the London County Coun¬ 
cil have-a new scheme for clearing away 
slums which is to cost seven million 
pounds and will be carried out over 
twelve years. 

The new feature of this scheme is that 
the slum property will be bought from 
its owners at a reasonable price. Until 
recently such owners, instead of being 
penalised for keeping their property in a 
shameful state, made large profits 
when it became so bad that it had to 
be cleared away. 

For many years this abuse of'justice 
was pointed out, and the argument 
raised.that these people ought to receive 
r.o more than the bare value of their 
land and houses, if as much. At hist, 
in 1910, an Act of Parliament made it 
possible for public bodies to buy up 
slum areas at low prices, the owners 
being forced to sell. 

All those who live on the tainted 
incomes produced by such property arc 
now in a flutter. They are realising that 
their long immunity from justice is over. 

TURNING THE TABLES 

Building a Road Where a 
Railway Ran 

Britain is probably better equipped 
with roads than any other country, for 
even the smallest of our villages may be 
reached by way of well-made highways. 

But in the vast open spaces of Canada 
and the United States the only connect¬ 
ing links between many places may at 
best be described as mere tracks, often 
impassable. In these countries, how¬ 
ever, road-building is always going on 
as opportunity permits, and a fine new 
roadway now being built in Pennsyl¬ 
vania, between Scranton and an existing 
roadway 33 miles away at New Milford, 
is actually being constructed on an 
abandoned railroad. 

When the railway between Scranton 
and Binghamton was made, 70 years 
ago, much of the track' was through 
rugged and hilly country; and after 
several years of use, and as loads became 
heavier, many of the gradients were con¬ 
sidered too great for railway traffic. 
So a new railroad track was constructed 
along a less hilly part, and a 33 miles’ 
stretch of railroad was abandoned. 

This part of Pennsylvania being par¬ 
ticularly devoid of good roads, it was 
deemed a good opportunity to make use 
of the old railway track, and now a fine 
road of concrete and asphalt is replacing 
it, and motor vehicles will speed along 
where once the iron horse held sway. 

THRILLING RACE 
Horses Run With a Train 


We have great hopes of the future. 
The English School, which has been run 
for fifteen years, is bearing fruit. 

Our boys will be able to teach English 
when they get out into the villages. 
We shall then be able to compel the 
children to attend school. This can 
only be done where English is taught. 

The natives will be taught to read and 
write their own language half of the 
school time ; the Test will be given up 
entirely to learning English. It has 
meant hard- work, but when our boys 
begin to preach in English, as several 
of them are already doing, we feel our 
efforts are not in vain. 

The learning of English enables the 
native to get a. wider range of Scripture 
reading, and increases his taste for other 
books. Every mail day some of our 
children come to the house to ask for 
the loan of "News from Afar.” A few 
are readers of the C.N. and derive much 
knowledge from it. 


Passengers on a train running from 
Manchester to Aberystwyth' saw an 
exciting race one day lately, and had a 
narrow escape from a bad accident. 

As the train ran at express speed 
through the station at Montgomery two 
horses, attached to a wagon laden with 
bales of wool, took fright in the station- 
yard and bolted.- , 

They bolted 1 along the raihvay-line 
beside the train which hail startled 
them, and for a few moments it looked 
as if the wagon might be thrown against 
the rear compartments, which would 
probably have been derailed as they 
were running at so high a speed. 

However, before this could happen the 
harness broke, the horses rolled over an 
embankment, and, at the, bottom of it, 
fell through a hedge into the road. 
They tried to start off on their wild 
career afresh, and to continue their race 
I with the train; but they were stopped. 

I Neither was much hurt, fortunately 


A Masterly Sculpture which 
has Never Been Surpassed 

SI0,000 FOR A KING’S HEAD 

The sale for£io,oooof the beautifully- 
sculptured head of a king of Egypt, 
Amenemmes III, who lived 5000 years 
ago h^s directed attention to the recent 
finds at the an¬ 
cient Egyptian 
capital Tel-cl- 
Amarna. 

Exhibited in 
London at Uni¬ 
versity College, 
these include a 
number of the 
implements and 
domestic articles 
used by village 
folk 3300 years 
ago, collected by Sir Flinders Petrie and 
his excavators. They show that the 
Egyptians had picks and mallets, they 
had instruments for weaving and for win - 
nowing corn, their pottery was pleasant 
to look at as well as useful. 

These villagers were employed mostly 
in making the tombs of the high and 
mighty. These were big, solid chambers 
carved in the rock or dug out in the soil. 
They were no good to the aristocrats who 
were buried in them : they might as well 
have been put into narrow graves ; but 
the tombs are very useful to us, for the 
things found in them enable us to re¬ 
construct .almost the whole life of that 
far-off period and to imagine how the 
people lived. 

Clever Egyptian Doctors 

Writings on papyrus sheets found in 
tombs, and recently discussed -at- a 
doctors’ conference in Paris, prove that 
the. physicians of Eg}pt knew a -great 
deal about the human- body which has 
been supposed hitherto to be of more 
recent discovery. 

They understood, the action of the 
heart, which pumps blood to all parts.of 
the body, and they were able to perform 
operations of a complicated kind' 1500 
years before Christ. ’ 

In art the Egyptians of an even earlier 
period were marvellously advanced. 
The kingly head sold for £10,000, which 
was modelled by an unknown sculptor 
about 3000 b.c,, is as fine a piece of work 
as exists anywhere. It is described by a 
famous authority as “ a masterpiece 
which has not been surpassed by any 
sculptor of any country or age.” 

Mr. Charles Ricketts. the distinguished 
portrait painter, calls it superb. It 
conveys, he says, a striking impression 
of noble calm, and the greatness of the 
work makes itself felt more and more as 
one studies it. Pic/nre on- page 12 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been, paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A carved Egyptian head . . £10,000 

A British Guiana stamp. . . £7317 

A buffe, or helmet-visor . . . £2S35 

A blue Faience Egyptian chalice £2800 
Italian carved walnut chest . £1522 
A Della Robbia plaque . . . £1365 

Pair of Egyptian ivory tablets . £690 

A bronze bust of a Roman lady. £-546 
Glass head of Amenhotep III . £520 

A Kelmscott Chaucer on vellum £490 
A painted Faenza dish . . . £262 

An Edward III half-florin . . £-170 

A Syracuse decadrachma . £120 

A bronze inkstand dated 1545 • £105 
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FATHER NEPTUNE 
COMES TO TOWN 

BUT CANNOT GET HOME 
AGAIN 

The Big and Little Lobsters of 
Charing Cross 

QUEER RAILWAY FARE 

At Charing Cross. Station -the .other 
‘.day, when many peoplb.were nssembliiig 
dbr" a train in . which to begin their 
journey to the Continent, .an ancient,, 
mariner,' in sea-going kit;. appeared in 
.their midst. Unlike the mariner of "the. 
'poem, he stopped no brie, and no ".one 
stopped him ; -but friends of.,the; C.N: 
watched the sturdy, bronzed veteran as 
.lie crossed to the booking.-hall with a 
rapt and determined hir. 

• .A big osier basket was;,under one of 
his arms, and this., the, old man opened,, 
eyeing- its contents with a critical, ques¬ 
tioning look. .Presently lie put a lean, 
brown hand into the basket and pulled 
■ out an enormous lobster. He balanced. 
it. with pride and satisfaction, but; as if- 
irresolute, he peeped again into his 
creel, carefully scrutinised -its wares• 
again, and then brought out a tiny 
second lobster. ■ 

He stalked sedately', to the little 
window of the booking-office, and put his 
basket on the'floor; then', as if he were 
' passing, money through the opening, 
pushed in, first the giant .lobster, and 
then its lesser, fellow. - The /boolring- 
plerk stared in amazement. ‘ ’ ’/. 

; The Indignant Fisherman 

“ Ticket for Ramsgate, please, young 
man,” said the old fisherman in a voice 
like a tempest’s top-note. The clerk 
demurred, as if he did not understand. 

‘‘.•I. warit a ticket to Ramsgate—- 
Ramsgate Town, if you please.” 

The refusal of the ticket was brief and 
emphatic;' Equally marked vitas ‘ the 
mariner’s surprise. .. ‘ ’ *“•’ 

He. collected his shellfish find re¬ 
turned them indignantly to the basket. 

“ Lobsters is lobsters where! come from; 
young man,” he said, in a tone of bitter 
reproach, and stalked majestically out 
of the station. He was perfectly sober, 
immensely serious, and. had • there not 
been a* rush for the. boat-train someone 
would have offered to ..advance his fare. 

But it is doubtful if he would have 
accepted ;! loan ; .he was the picture-of 
dignity and independence, and seemed 
to think his- lobsters a passport to any 
place in the realm. • - 

HOW NOT TO ADVERTISE 
And How to Do It 

No advertising on . the pavements ; 
that ..is the .new rule in the city ...of 
Birmingham. .No longer will' Some¬ 
body’s Soup or Everybody’s Pickles 
stare up at one from the ground, in no 
way is the sidewalk to be defaced. 

Now that a beginning has been made 
with: Urider-the-feet advertisements, it 
is to be hoped'that overhead signs will 
be dealt, with'. 1 A little- while ago a 
pickle-maker proposed to'set up huge 
illuminated erections' all the way front 
Croydon to the South-East Coast, - so that 
they might be seen by persons travelling 
at night; by car, railway,' or aeroplane." 

. This'project aroused a, great deal, of 
natural indignation. To have night made 
hideous' by enormous advertisements of 
anything is a ; prospect that sets one 
thinking of the Sahara Desert as a 
pleasanter place of residence than this 
country. We certainly hope the scheme 
has been dropped. 

Those who have wares , to advertise 
should advertise them in the newspapers. 
That is the most effective, .as well as the 
least obnoxious, way. 


ADVENTURE CALLS 

Why Not a Brotherhood 
of Boy Pioneers ? 

BOYS TO THE RESCUE 

■ “The Dominions want men.”. \Ve 
all know that. ■'Vast, spaces of the 
earth’s surface, over which flies the. 
British flag, 1 with - its sacred memories, 
of Little -Treasure Island, are lying 
waste for ..want oi lmen to .reap their: 
.harvests.- .. . . - 

But tffe 'Dominions -want something 
else. The Headmaster'-‘ of '■ Christ’s 
Hospitaltells- “us ; that' ” they /want 
brains.”.*,And he is preparing to supply 
those brains—the brains of boys,. 

.’“ What I-should really:like, to seer' - , 
-lie says,* is a latmf-OurJboys going to 
orie colony; say. Western Australia", 'of' 
Ontario^ ' Theri ‘they’• could; in time, 
receive young, ones and .help to train 
them sb'as to provide a regular outlet.” 

‘ This; is a fine ideal, and one to which 
adventurous boys will respond with 
alacrity. We should like to see all the 
schools of England adopting a stretch of 
land in the Dominions, and feeding it 
every year with a battalion of boys 
trained at the school for the pioneer’s life. 

• What a grand idea it is, the older boys 
making ready to receive.the younger. 
There we have the spirit .of. the true 
brotherhood. . ' ; ? . 

Our Summer Camps, and our Boy 
Scouts, and our Boys’ Brigades, are all 
leading up to a wider fin'd bolder life for 
the next generation. They make for 
comradeship.' And emigration lias 
never yet been properly .organised in 
the- spirit of' comradeship. It has .been 
hitherto a lonely and. sorrowful thing. 
How different it will be when the boys 
of England , pitch their camps in the 
Dominions, and- there' develop the 
Brotherhood of the English Pioneers. 

FARMER AND HIS FRIENDS 
The Useful Birds 
LAPWING, ROOK, & WOODPECKER 

- The following notes "by a Cheshire farmer, on. 
bird life from-'tile farmer’s' point of view, 
deserve attention. . .. •- .. . -, 

Many . thank's for your plea for the 
lapwing,. We .farmers, know him as -a 
good friend, for his favourite diet is the 
wirewomi, and his favourite diet the 
potato and’the roots' of’ corn plants. 
Surely there are eggs enough for human 
food without robbing the peewits. Years 
ago we had lapwings m large numbers ; 
now it is a treat to see a pair; 

The lapwing is one of the first birds 
to come and tell us to cheer up because 
the winter day’s are vanishing. He "is one 
of the birds that never touch our crops. 
It is fine to hear his weird, long-drawn, 
but musical “ pee-wit ■” on a still night! 

Out old friend the Took is with'ns 
always. So busy is he in' the spring that 
he infects 11S with the spirit of industry. 

Then there was the-woodpecker. Two 
of them used to come, every February, 
and on a still, frosty morning .you could 
hear their ”tap, tap.” • Now,.alas ! they 
have gone, and no others take their place. 

We in the,country know too well how 
many' species of birds have almost' 
vanished in the .last twenty years, and 
we also know that we never had so many 
pests among the crops as we have today 

MILLION HORSE-POWER 
For 100-Thousandth of a Second 

. One.of the most recent .wonders of the 
great research laboratories,of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady, New 
York, is an. invention which makes 
lightning, and is being used for the test¬ 
ing of lightning arresters. 

An electrical condenser is gradually 
charged up tq a voltage of 120,000, and 
is then discharged in a single _flash, the 
energy, while., it lasts being equal to :a 
million horse-power. , 

The flash, lasts for a-hundred-thous¬ 
andth part of a second and produces 
on a small scale the. effects of- lightning. 


MENACE IN THE 
FIELDS 

A Brutal Practice in a 
Civilised Land vT 
BARBED-WIRE DANGERS 

When will civilised people realise the' 
horrid brutality of barbed wire \ 'It' 
may-pass, as-one of the allowed brutal¬ 
ities olAvar,..but, ho.w, can-the civilised' 
mind Tolerate the, stringing, of this erueh- 
menacing stuff all round-a property, to 
rend whomsoever- or whatsdevpr -'may, -, 
knowingly - or .unknowingly, approach 
•it l Its first-warning is by. hurting.' ;Is- 
That /a, oiVilised ’ method'? ■ ; ; 

All kinds of creatures suffer.-from the 
! steel^claws-of this reckless danger; 
■qreated ‘ to hurt'. We will give one 
illustration ..sent : to. us by an». Essex 
reader. As.we read it is well .tor re-menu-. 
her that the lapwing is one of 'fhe.-most-' 
interesting; and one of the most-useful, 
of -the birds that frequent the British 
Isles. ' It is a lady who writes. ... -•» 

We. were walking across the marshes, near! 
Tilbury, when our dog ran toward. something- 
hanging from a barbed-wire fence. . . : 

At first we thought it was a sea-gull’s wings, 
hung .there' as a warning to gulls,-■ but : oil.' 
approaching we found it was a lapwing. held 
by three spikes that penetrated its body 
deeply enough to cause terrible Suffering! 
My husband released the wounded bird: W£' 
took, it home, gave it water, and fed it on 
insect food, and if it recovers—and its wounds 
are healing. wouderfullyh-we shall tgfce it back 
to the marshes and let it find its home. But 
ought,such an invention as barbed .wire-to be 
in use in a civilised country ? : . ■ 

Undoubtedly this bare, staringj-btutal 
evil is one that'is “ wrought for- want 
of thought,” but, being thought about, 
it ought, to perish for very shameS . 

THE NEW LEATHER 

Can Anything Good Come- 
from Sharks ? 

The great value of shark-skin as a 
substitute for leather has already been 
described'in the C.N. 

It-is interesting to hear now that a 
special tannery for making shark-leather 
is being established on the west coast: 
of. Vancouver. This is the first instance 
of a factory being started to compete 
with the leather made froin goat sldn 
and from calf; cow, and horse hide, which 
has served us for so many generations. 

Sharks, are very plentiful off the .-west 
cqast of. Vancouver, and the skins of the 
fisli, unlike those of. animals, give,..in 
addition to the leather, a number" of 
useful oils and other products. 1 

SHOWERS OF TITLES 
Peerages by the Score . 

It is odd, after all the Liberal Party’s 
attacks upon the House of -Lords -and 
threats to abolish hereditary legislators, 
to find that during the last 17 years 
Liberal Prime Ministers have made more 
peers than were created during a quarter 
of a century before. 

Between 1880 and 1905 the number 
of peerages granted was 190." Between 
1905 qnd-.the present year the number 
was 197.' Mr. Asquith added 89 new 
peerages to the list, and Mr. Lloyd 
George has added 87—though, as one of 
his recent peers has declared his inten¬ 
tion of resigning on account of public 
protests, the total will be reduced to 86. 

WHEN THE BEES COME 
HOME , ; 

How They Will be Watched 

Recording the habits of-animals and 
birds has become of 'great importance 
in modern farming. Now the insects 
are to have their movements watched, 
and a bee-hive has been devised With 
a little'gate which allows only one bee 
to pass-at a time. 

Each time the door is opened by a bee 
entering the hive an electric signal is 
automatically made, and tlie entry is 
recorded on a register. ' : 


MR. EDISON’S OPINION 

THE GREATEST THING IN 
AMERICA. j 

Prison Populations Being . 
Reduced by Half 

HURRIED IMPRESSIONS’ 
AND THE TRUTH ■ ” \ 

Mr.-Edison is a wisesman, and he has 
.lived all his life, in America. Ho- ism 
’practical man "'who:-has given .the'world 
a hundred inventions." . ..i 

Those--iyhodiva.pt to knoiv- .the. Until 
about America-;! therefore, may-well take 
Mr. Edison’s word, and the C.N; gladly 
puts .On record.eight words, that he' has 
just spokerij. Prohibition,”- says Mrs 
Edison, “ is the greatest thing in America 
today;”. - -" . •' • : ! .’ 

That ’.is> the-verdict of. one 'of- the 
sanest men who'haye known America fof 
two generations, and it .will carry, weight 
wherever it-isdread. "The. fact is,'says 
The Times, , that Americans are becoming 
a trifle'exasperated by "tile way in which 
British visitors come home and tell thd 
world all about the country and its- 
people after a few weeks of. sight-Seeing-. 
This old habit,;-which has lately been 
growing, has led a New York writer to 
makes this sarcastic announcement , 

I am gping to publish 50011. a boqk entitled 
“ My Impressions'of England,” based upon ths 
experiences of three days spent in that country 
some-twelve years ago- 1 expect a large sale 
in England as I hold the manners, and customs 
of the English people up to ridicule and abuse- 
throughout the bdoki •" • 

The truth is that a very long residence 
in America.and very- wide- observatiort 
are necessary 'for’any man who' would 
give an opinion of so great a change as 
the closing of every saloon in the.United 
States and the prohibition, of alcohol. 
But The Times, in a special American 
edition, lias now published some re¬ 
markable facts’; ” .... " 

A. Great Changs 

1 In New,. York, State the.- prisoners,in, 
1917 were 39,9.78 ; in 1920, the first 
year-of prohibition, they were-8167. -'In' 
Pennsylvania the-- population 1 of 1 the 
prisons was reduced, by half';'and’in a 
large city of Pennsylvania the, cases of 
cruelty to children arising from .drink 
fell from 163 to 14 in the first year of 
prohibition. In - the District Of Colum¬ 
bia, which contains Washington,' the' 
cases'of assault and disorderly conduct’ 
were 1724 in 1914 and 105 in 1920. 

The article in ,The Time's; while ad¬ 
mitting the impossibility of stopping 
the -use of alcohol all’at once, declares 
that “ the amount of alcoholic beverages’ 
consumed in the United States today is 
not a drop in the bucket compared with 
what it .was before prohibition.” 

MORE RADIUM 
Two New Sources 

The, demand for radium for medical 
work -is’ greater today than .at . any 
other time since its discovery! ,It is, 
therefore, interesting to" learn that-two 
new- sources of radio-active ore ■ have 
just been discovered. 

'One of' these is, a. new mineral which. 
has been found in the-Belgian-Congo, 
and has been named soddite, after- 
Professor F. Soddy, the well-known 
English scientist. 

! Another new radium ore has been 
discovered in the Ferghana Valley,, in 
Turkestan. A special plant-for extracting.-• 
the radium from this ore - has been 
erected, and-is now at work.; 
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PICTURE-NEWS & TIME MAP SHOWING THE HOT BELT ROUND THE WORLD 
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The people living near Vesuvius.;. i[Z- 
are alarmed atrhe state of > < 
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.A fine new port for Manchuria is. : ;i 
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Ths Hot Belt Round the Earth 

This map shows the Hot Belt 
for July. During this mouth all 
the areas between the two wavy 
lines have a temperature of 70 
degrees Fahrenheit or over 


.' Argentina now has V; 
I Good Roads Board and :- 
' motor transport is extendirvj :i 
£ in areas where for centuries | 
7 only pack mules and ox-1 
> waggons have been seen :j 


IheTrans-Zambesia railway which has just •• 
i been opened reduces the journey between* 
: Nyassaland and Beira from about ten days >; 
i b 26 hours, and halves the cost 



Australia,whose waters contain 550 species of' ^tasmmua AO ■ 
fish,nearly all edible, proposes b develop its . Cjf . 

; fishing industry and compete with America in 
cannot foods 


NAMES WITH HISTORIES 
What is a Marine Store ? 

Everyone knows that marine-store 
dealers are dealers in odds and ends, 
in second-hand cheap stuff of all kinds. 

But how many of us have thought 
about the origin of the name marine 
store ? Clearly it applied once only 
to stores by sea or river which existed 
for the purpose of fitting out ships. . 

In one of. the Law Courts the other 
day a judge said, when he heard of a 
marine ’store at Tooting, which is a 
suburb of London, “ I did not think 
Tooting was on the sea.” . , 

That was . liis humorous w r ay of 
reminding people that the meaning of 
marine store has changed in the course 
of years and come to denote any shop 
that sells all sorts of old things. 

Another title still seen over shop- 
fronts is “ Italian warehouseman.” 
Once all the oil came from Italy; these 
shops originally sold oils, colours, and 
varnish. Now they sell other articles, but 
the}’ keep up the old name. 

ELECTRIC BAPTISM 
Amazing Sight in Africa 

Whole tribes of natives in Africa 
may now be seen sitting close together 
in serried ranks, while medical men 
discharge over their naked bodies, as 
it were by a hose, a sweeping flash of 
X-rays. 

Never before has such a sight been 
seen in the history of man. It is com¬ 
pared with the scene of Saint Francis 
■ Xavier receiving thousands of Japanese 
at one sitting into the Christian fold. 
But here the baptism is of fire, and it 
is science that performs the rite, curing 
those poor stricken natives at one sweep 
of a painful and dangerous disease. 

It is not an exaggeration to see the 
work of Christianity in this act of merev. 
First, those natives would have been 
treated as pariahs by any other religion. 
Second, it is only in Christian religions 
that science marches, and marches with 
compassion for its inspiration. 


SHEPHERD BOY’S SUCCESS 
Railwaymen’s President at 28 

.A young man who is likely to he 
heard of in the future is Mr. John 
Marchbank, who has been elected 
president of the National Union of 
Railwaymen for this year. 

He is only 28, and the son of a 
Scottish shepherd who brought up a 
family of five children in a moorland 
cottage on 12s. a week. John Marchbank 
began as a shepherd’s boy, helping his 
father, then he became a cattleman, 
then he joined the railway, service. 

For a while he left it to be a policeman 
in Dumfriesshire, but he went. back 
to it, and became so popular among 
liis fellow-workers that he has been 
chosen - president of their union at this 
early'age. 

His popularity was won by hard work 
in the interest of all who work on railways 
and by sensible advocacy of their cause, 
not by violent or bitter talk. 


WILL WIRELESS HELP 
THE DEAF? 

Ears Grow Sensitive With 
Listening-in 

’ A case of - nearly total deafness being 
greatly relieved by wireless has been 
described by a well-known, authority. Dr. 
Dan McKenzie. 

Wireless .signals can be increased in 
loudness up to any degree by means of 
amplifying valves, so that they can be 
made audible to a deaf person; but the 
use of the ear in listening-in appears 
gradually to make it far more sensitive, 
so that by degrees the deafness gets, less 
and the strength of the signals may be 
diminished. 

Experiments are also being made to 
employ .wireless valves in order to am¬ 
plify ordinary speech so that very deaf 
people may hear. 


GI ANT WIRELESS STATION 
And Something New in 
Telegraphy 

. A huge wireless station has been 
started at Ruysselede, near Bruges, the 
aerial for which is to be suspended from 
eight towers a thousand feet high. 

It is to be used for wireless com¬ 
munication between Belgium and 
Central Africa, and North and South 
America. 

A special feature of this station will be 
the employment of a new system of send¬ 
ing photographs by wireless. Photographs 
of writing will be sent, enabling long 
messages to be sent at a very high speed, 
and drawings will be transmitted. 

This part of the work is being done by 
means of an invention of the well-known 
Belgian telegraph engineer. Monsieur 
Cliarbonelle, who took an important 
part, in the early work of transmitting 
photographs by wire. 

* The power used for operating the 
wireless apparatus will be 1000 kilo¬ 
watts—over 1300 horse-power 1 

BACK TO THE-SAME NEST 
Bird’s Atlantic Flight 

A number of our readers have been 
specially interested in the account of a 
swallow's flight across the Atlantic, 
from Alsace to Martinique, and again 
from Martinique to Alsace, followed by 
nesting in the' same spot in Alsace, as 
proved by rings placed on its leg at 
each end-of the journey. 

That swallows nest often in the same 
place after migration is proved by a 
number of instances. Two will suffice 
as illustrations of the fact. 

The same swallow nested three years 
in succession in Essex, and was identified 
by a leg ring. 

In the same county swallows nested 
four years in succession, and reared their 
young, in a fowl-house, which they 
would enter while the householder stood 
in the doorway. The identity of the 
birds w’as proved by ringing. 


LET THE PEOPLE DECIDE 
City Experiment With Local 
Option 

In the city of Bradford a poll of the 
electors is to be taken on questions 
concerning the liquor trade. 

These" questions are Local Option, 
which means that a community can 
decide whether it wishes to have alcohol 
sold within its boundaries or not; 
Sunday closing of public-houses ; the 
annual licensing of all clubs by local 
justices ; and the supplying of alcohol 
to boys and girls under eighteen. 

The voting papers will be distributed 
by voluntary workers. The electors 
are not obliged to pay any attention,' 
but it is hoped they will fill the papers up. 

Those who are responsible for this 
move are not attempting to bring about 
Prohibition. They do. not think the 
country is- ready for that. But they 
think the time has come when every 
district should decide for itself whether 
it wants public-houses. 


HOW A TUBE WENT BY 
-TRAIN 

Travelling on Four Trucks 

What is said to be the largest load 
ever sent on a railway has just, travelled 
to its destination in. America. 

It w’as a creosoting tube 144 feet long 
and 22 feet round, and it weighed 87 
tons. Four cars were used, and the tube' 
rested on bolsters on the tw r o end cars, 
while two other cars in between kept the 
end wagons at the proper distance from 
one another,, though they took nothing 
of the weight themselves. 

Some idea of the size of this tube may . 
be gathered from the fact that it is to be 
used for the creosoting of railway 
sleepers, which will be placed on cars 
and run into the tube, in the same way 
■as trains run in the tube railways of 
underground London. 

When the sleepers are inside, the door 
will be shut and locked, and the tube 
filled with creosote, which will be forced 
in at a pressure of from 125 to 200 
pounds to tile square inch. 
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Tosh 

ur compliments to the boys 
of -St. Peter’s School in 
York. They have been listening 
to a painful speech, and deserve 
the sympathy of mankind. 

They have been told that the 
hope of a world at peace is non¬ 
sense, and that nothing can take 
the place of war. They have been 
told that “ the thing called the 
League of Nations ” is all rub¬ 
bish. They have been told that 
we shall fight again and that all 
the nations will be in it —every 
man and woman and child. 

In this war-weary world there 
is still a professional soldier who 
can talk like that to boys. 

“ Boys,” said Lieutenant-General 
Sir Ivor Maxse to the. boys of St. 
Peter’s, “ it is being dinned into us 
that a thing called the League of 
Nations can take the place of armed 
force. Don’t believe it, boys. It is 
all tosh, absolutely .tosh. It suits 
people to say it.” 

We cannot hope to match the 
diction of Lieutenant-General 
Maxse, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Northern Command, but we 
admit the charge against us-*- 
that it suits us to say that peace 
is better than war. 

We give the boys of St. Peter’s, 
and the boys of every school in 
this kingdom, the assurance that 
the future waiting for them is not 
a purgatory in which every man 
and woman and child will be 
flung into a furnace of fire. We 
give them the assurance that the 
world is not in the hands of a 
few lieutenant-generals. We give 
them the assurance that the thing 
called the League of Nations will 
do for the world more than all the 
generals that were ever born 
have been able to accomplish. 
We give them the assurance that 
militarism has been tried and 
. found wanting every time, that it 
has been an appalling evil which 
could not be avoided, like plague 
and fire arid pestilence, but that 
the day has come when the mind 
of the world sees a nobler way. 

We have conquered Plague, and 
we shall conquer War. We shall 
stop the blowing-up of homes and 
hospitals and ships crammed with 
innocent people.. We shall stop 
the poisoning of the pure air of 
God. We shall stop the killing 
and maiming of the youth of 
the world. 

It is not true that the boys,of 
St. Peter’s School in York must 
grow up to be flung in front of 
guns, or torn in pieces by a shell, 
or tortured by poison gas, or 
ground to powder by a tank. 

Boys, it is all tosh, absolutely 
tosh—we beg the lieutenant- 
general’s pardon for taking his 
words. These clouds will pass 
away, and better days will come, 
War will go, like its great allies 
Plague and Slavery. There shall 
be health and sanity and a noble 
life for all : and there shall be 
no more tosh. . A. M. 


Another Life Comes In 

^hat a wonderful place this world is ! 

In the terrible fighting in Ireland 
the other day an ambulance passed 
through gunfire to a little .place where 
a child was born. In the midst of 
death we are in life. 

© 

The Fool and the Star 

A very enterprising grown-up paper 
has been trying; ta frighten the 
public by suggesting that the world 
will blow up. It is all very dramatic, 
but these things do not happen. 

What interests us, however, is just 
one thing about these grown-up papers. 
They are wonderful when they come 
to talk of science, and this particular 
writer is too-wonderful for words. 

We are asked to believe that the 
world is on the verge of the greatest 
discovery ever made—-how to explode 
an atom of hydrogen in order to harness 
its energy.' If men succeed, we are 
told, it will mean the Golden Age;. if 
they fail, they will shatter the world 
into dust. Is it not thrilling ? 

And then we are told that “ some 
great man at Oxford ”• has said of 
certain new stars .giving out great 
flames that “ the simplest explanation 
of these is,that some fool on each star 
has just discovered how to ignite an 
atom of hydrogen.” Think of it! 
This greatest discovery ever known has 
just been made on two separate stars by 
two separate fools! Truly marvellous 
it is,- but how' marvellous beyond 
words when we remember what a. star 
is, and that each . of these fools is 
shrivelled up in a fiery furnace hotter, 
than anything we know’!', 

Was it not Shakespeare who, finding 
himself at. a loss fob words one day, 
could only exclaim : . ' “ Wonderful, 
wonderful, and most wonderful, won¬ 
derful ! and yet again wonderful! ” 

■ . ' . © 

The Old Proverb is Right 

J-Jow hard it is to please everybody! 

The manufacturers of cotton 
gloves went to' the Government and. 
said: *' The.Germans are under-selling. 
us. They can manufacture more 
cheaply. • We are losing our customers.” 1 
So the Government said : “ Very.w.ell ! 1 
We will impose a tax-on the German; 
gloves. That will make.them dearer.” 

But now the cotton trade of Lanca¬ 
shire has sent to Parliament a depu¬ 
tation to- say that the Germans get 
the yarn from which they manufac¬ 
ture these gloves front Lancashire, 
so that the tax is taking their custom¬ 
ers away. 

“ One man’s meat is another man’s 
poison ! ” The old proverb is right. 

The Day Trip 

Qn the walls of the station we iuad 
“ Day Trips to Ypres.” How 
solemn it is to remember the days 
when a million men were trying to get 
to Ypres and not one could. 


Then and Now 

gEFORE the war the United Kingdom 
was adding to its capital at the 
rate of four hundred million pounds 
a year. Now it is growing poorer 
every year, and spending nearly four 
hundred million pounds on Drink. 

© 

Seize It 

.An opportunity always looks bigger 
1 going than coming, some natty 
writer has just been saying. 

May we add that that is why the 
opportunity should be seized with 
great courage ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

J_Jow Peter Puck would solve the arma¬ 
ment problem : Britain, 00000; 
America, 00000; Japan, ooo - ;.. France, 
00 ; Italy, 00 ; other nations, o, 

□ " 

What’s in a name? Lieutenant Doo¬ 
little has lately flown 1200 miles in 
eleven hours. 

0 - 

'J'he largest turtle ever brought to 
London, weighing 4 cwts., was 
killed for the soup 
at a banquet to Mr. 
T.aft. It must have 
weighed more than 
Air. Taft. 

Q 

What is- wrong 
with Europe 
seems to be that the 
dove of peace has 
become a scarecrow. 
0 . 

W ISF - men, we are 
told, read bor r 
rowed books.- If the 
others were wise 
they wouldn’t lend 
them. 

■ 0 . 

An anthropologist 
: who assures us 
that man has walked 
the earth for 100,000 years forgets that 
he has most of the time been sitting down. 

: 0 

I T is said that the modern high-brow 
novelist hates to explain what' he 
mcansi Between ourselves, lie doesn’t 
always' know. . \ 

w* wonder which will get here , first- 
prosperity or posterity. . - 
0 . 

gOME people are so thrifty 'that' even 
' - ..When they are willing to lend a hand 
there’ is nothing in it. - 

A Ciiinaman writes that' 'the British 
. have struck him as very polite: 
They can’t really have struck him, or he 
wouldn’t think that. 

Q 

Rather Severe 

gOME boys in America have been 
sentenced by'a judge to go to 
the kinema. If the films are no better 
than some American films wc have 
seen—or some English-films, as far as 
that goes—the punishment seems 
rather severe. 

Finding Out 

gOMEBODY has just held a meeting 
at Stockholm to find out who 
caused the war. 

We can imagine that somebody 
will be holding a meeting in fifty 
years to find out who won it. 
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Poor Mike of Ould Ireland 

By Our Country Girl * 

In spite of the great tragedy there 
is still comedy left in Ireland, as 
this true story must prove. 

A visitor to a certain seaside town 
was suddenly nudged by his guide, 
who whispered with excitement: • 

“ Look, look, that!$ the man ! ” 

A very fat and s’ecdy-looking man 
was approaching- them. So greasy, 
slovenly, and dismal was his appear¬ 
ance that you would have said he had 
been out of work for a year if it had 
not been for his huge girth—surely he 
must be earning good wages with a 
waist like that! 

“ Who is he ? ” asked the visitor. 

“ Haven’t you heard of the fat man 

of-? ” asked his guide. “ Why, 

I thought everyone knew about the 
Man Who Couldn’t Drown ! ” 

- He' unfolded the story. Mike had 
always been downhearted. Little 
things that happen to all of us seemed 
to mean more to him. If his potatoes 
were diseased he said Fate had a spite 
against him; if his hen went broody 
he said no one could fight against his 
luck ; if the rain came through the 
roof there was a, curse upon him. Then 
Fortune really did send him a mis¬ 
fortune—perhaps to punish him for 
having’made a fuss about nothing. 

One of his pals coming along the 
sea-front was amazed to see Mike 
wading out to sea, fully dressed, with 
his hat on, and a look of dogged de¬ 
pression on his face. 

“ What are you doing, Mike ? ” cried 
the friend. 

“ Drowning myself,” replied Alike.- 
As the other man did not want to 
get wet, he went for the police. When 
the constable came he did not want to 
get wet either, so he ordered Alike to 
come out. Soon quite a large crowd 
had assembled, all shouting to Alike 
not to be a clown, and none attempting 
to go in and bring him out by force. 

■■ There was no need. Do what he 
might, poor old Alike could not drown. 
He was too fat; he floated like a 
balloon. The whole population was 
on the sea-front by now, watching his 
efforts ; it was terribly humiliating. 
At last, as lie could not sink, he had to 
come out and, as it were, give himself 
in charge to'the constable.. . . , 

He is famous now; but Alike does not 
seem to care for fame as some men do. 
’ ■ 

Andrew Rykman’s Prayer 

Pardon, Lord, the lips that dare 
Shape in words a mortal’s prayer! 

Let the lowliest task be mine, 
Grateful, so the work be Thine ;■ • 
Let me find the humblest place 
In the shadow of Thy grace; 

Blest to me were any spot 
Where temptation whispers not. 

If there be some weaker one, 

Give me strength to help him on; 
If a blinder soul there be, 

Let me guide him nearer Thee. 

Make my mortal dreams come true 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant. 

John Greenleaf Whittier 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW ’ 
if the Scarlet 
Runner’s 
language is 
Beanstalk 
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CAMILLE 

FLAMMARION 

FRANCE HONOURS A 
GREAT MAN 

Sixty Years a Watchman of 
the Heavens 

A BOY WHO CLIMBED TO. FAME 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

The French Society of Astronomy 
has just been honouring its founder, 
Camille Flammarion, the passionate and 
intrepid worker, , whose name is known 
all over the world. 

The President of the Republic and 
many other notabilities had come to 
honour this great astronomer ; and 
amid the enthusiastic and cheering 
crowd we saw the robust and witty man 
of the heavens, his white hair flashing 
as if crowned with silver, while he bowed 
humbly to his admirers. . 

And a little later, walking, in the night 
with quick, short steps, raising his 
eyes to the sky to catch sight of a friendly 
star; we saw this happy but modest 
Flammarion walking up the Rue Saint 
Jacques to the little house where he has 
lived these fifty years, where he has 
dreamed so long, and written so much, 
and welcomed so many friends, Euro¬ 
pean and Asiatic, travellers from Cape 
Horn, where the Southern Cross shines 
down, and from America under the 
North Star. 

What Does the Earth Stand On ? 

Camille Flammarion was born on 
February 26, 1842,"and the old man likes 
to recall with a pleasant satisfaction that 
February 26 is also the birthday of 
Montgolfier, the balloon inventor, of 
Arago, the great astronomer, and of 
Victor Hugo, the illustrious poet. “ Air 
Navigation, Astronomy, and Poetry are 
three Muses that always have charmed 
me,” he says. Flammarion could not ob¬ 
serve the total eclipse of the sun in July, 
1S42, being then only four months old. 

While, when still a baby, Flammarion 
was fond of watching the stars, ' his 
mother would tell him all she knew about 
them, and would always wait' for the 
new moon to have the child’s hair cut 1 

Camille tells us himself how early he 
began. “ Learn, learn without stopping, 
has always been the chief passion of my 
mind,” he says. “ I could read at 
four; I could write at four-and-a-half; 
I was learning grammer and arith¬ 
metic at five. One of the first questions 
that puzzled my mind was, ‘ What does 
the earth stand on ? And if it stands 
on nothing, why does it not fall ? ’ ”, 

Boy Visits the Observatory 

It was in June, 1858, that a boy, 
almost a child, rang at the door of 
the Paris Observatory, and asked the 
concierge, in a trembling voice : “ Mr. 

Leverrier, if you please ? ” 

Very nervous, he entered the famous 
and mysterious place where he was 
going to see the illustrious scholar. His 
gloved hand trembled on a little bamboo 
cane. He wore his Sunday coat, and 
you could have seen that a motherly 
care had supervised the tying of his 
cravat. He was shown into the room 
of the Director of the Paris Observatory. 

Already in that year, 1858, Leverrier 
had his place in the heavens, for the planet 
he had discovered—at the same time as 
it was discovered by an Englishman at 
Cambridge—had been named after him 
before it was called Neptune. 

A Short Examination 

This scholar, who found a planet with 
his pen, with no other aid than mathe¬ 
matics, who had pushed back the 
frontiers of the known worlds 1500 
million miles, was a sort of saint of 
science, an inhabitant of. heaven and 
earth, to the young.boy who had called 
to see him. Camille hardly dared to 
look at him. 

" So I am told you are interested in 
astronomy, young man ? ” said the 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Five million pounds is to be spent to 
carry Niagara power to New York. 

The Lifeboat Institution, which cele¬ 
brates.its centenary the year after next, 
has saved about 40,000 lives. 

Conies 

Conies are called in the Bible a feeble 
folk, but three of them have just been 
born in the London Zoo, and are doing 
remarkably well. 

A Divided Family 

The tragedy of Ireland is well illus¬ 
trated, by the case of a comedian'who 
has a brother in the rebel forces, another 
in the. Free State troops,, and another 
in the British army. 

The Tragedy of the Tsars 

A reader points out that when Tsar 
Paul I was assassinated, as mentioned 
in the C.N. recently, his mother, 
Catherine, was already dead. Alexander 
I was her grandson, not her son, and it 
was her husband, Peter III, whose death 
she plotted. 


Ontario is expecting a great fruit crop 
this year. 

It is now stated that there are 160 
grammes of radium in existence—120 in 
America and 40 in Europe. 

Poor Woman 

” I know he is the worst man in this 
world,” said a' woman at Bow Street 
.police-court; “but still I want him. 
I always have wanted him.” 

Caterpillars Stopping Trains 

Myriads of caterpillars are again 
hindering trains in central New Bruns¬ 
wick, as well as stripping the orchards 
in certain districts. Lumbermen say 
that the woods are alive with the pests. 

A Misquotation 

-The Editor regrets'ttiat by a careless 
slip in a quotation of the famous line 
from Burns, “ To make a happy fireside 
clime,” the word ‘‘ clime” w r as, the other, 
day, printed “ climb.” 


SIXTY YEARS A WATCHER OF THE HEAVENS 



Camille Flammarion, who has been an astronomer for over sixty years, has lately been 
honoured in France on reaching his eightieth birthday 


Continued irom the previous column 

Director. “ What have you done so far ? ” 

“ I have written a work on cosmo¬ 
gony, sir.” 1 

“ What did you say ? A work on 
cosmogony?” 

“ Yes, sir—on the formation of 
planets, the physical history of the 
world since the remotest times up to the 
coming reign of man, the fossils, and 
the various revolutions of the globe. I 
have also attempted the scientific ex¬ 
planations of Genesis.” 

“ By Jove! Laplace, and Cuvier, a 
good deal for one book 1 How old are 
you ?” ... 

“ Sixteen.” . 

Laverrier put the boy through a 
short examination, -and said, with a 


kindly smile: “ You will start here 

next. Monday.” . 

Thus Camille Elammarion was ad¬ 
mitted as a pupil of the Paris Observa¬ 
tory sixty-four years ago. At twenty 
he wrote his first great book, and hardly 
a year has passed since without a new 
book from his pen. 

No one has felt more deeply than 
Flammarion the majesty of the universe 
and olir human limitations. The 
marvels of Nature fill him with religious 
rapture; the smallness of our earth, 
lost in immensity as a grain of dust in 
the wind, renders him humble and timid. 

And we can be sure that the praises 
that have just been ringing in his ears 
have not made him forget what he calls 
his “ imperceptible smallness." * 


MAKER OF 
TOOTHACHE 

SEARCH FOR AN OLD 
MALEFACTOR 

Science Trying to Stop a Big 
Nuisance 

THE ENEMY IN THE MOUTH 

By a Scientific Correspondent 

From the cradle to the grave the teeth 
are one of the minor troubles of mankind. 

Some years ago Dr. Cunningham 
examined the teeth of 10,517 children 
of about 12 years of age in England 
and Scotland. Only 1500 of them, or 
about 14 per cent., had sound teeth, and 
the other 9000 . boys and girls had 
35. 2 79 diseased teeth among them. 

That is where the toothache comes 
from. But where do the decayed teeth 
come from ? They come quite young, 
for it is a fact that young people are 
much more prone to decay of the teeth 
than their elders. ■ 

When a Tooth Decays 

What happens when a tooth decays 
is quite clear. The teeth are covered 
with a beautiful, strong, white enamel : 
while that lasts the teeth are safe. But 
if a crack appears in it, decay sets in and 
something eats its way into the body of 
the tooth. 

What the whole world of dentistry 
wants most to know is why the enamel 
cracks. ■ Many have said it is because 
the teeth are not kept clean. But decay 
does not arise from dirt to begin with. 
It arises, it is thought, from the fact 
that the body is not supplying the. teeth 
with a sufficient amount of lime salts to 
keep the enariiel in condition. 

The body always has in hand a 
certain store of calcium, which it packs 
off to the parts that want it. In some 
states of health the teeth do not get 
their proper supply ; the enamel -falls 
into disrepair, and the enemies of the 
teeth get their chance. 

Microbes That Help Digestion 

What these enemies are is also fairly 
clear. In the mouths of all of us there 
may be as-many as thirty-five different 
microbes. Sir Kenneth Goadby has 
classified sixteen kinds. Eleven of them 
are what is called acid-producing. 

Some, no doubt, do excellent work in 
helping digestion ; and there are others 
that are always associated with decay 
of the teeth. But which among all these 
bacilli are the real malefactors it is 
difficult to say ; for, while a number of 
them produce acid, there are many that 
do not thrive in acid, but are weakened 
or killed by it. 

Certain doctors recently set them¬ 
selves to find out if, among the microbes 
that attack the ' teeth, there were any 
that could live in acid strong'enough 
to attack the enamel. They declare 
they have now found two lands which 
are great acid producers, and can 
thrive and multiply in acid surroundings. 

These microbes are named Bacillus 
odontolyticus acidophilus, and are said 
to be able not merely to wreck the tooth 
when they get in, but to produce an 
acid which destroys the enamel itself. 

If this is,true we may be able to find 
an antidote to strengthen the mouth to 
resist the destroying microbe. 

SHAKING THE APPLE TREE 
A Very Cunning Pony 

A Lincolnshire reader sends us the following 
account of the cleverness of Taffy, the family 
pony, in gathering the apples he likes. 

We always turn our pony Taffy out 
at night into a field where there are 
several apple trees, and he is very fond 
of apples. So he goes up .to these trees 
and gets the apples from the lower 
branches. 

Last year, when he had eaten all the 
apples he could reach, he found a way. 
of getting more.. Leaning against the 
tree he gave it a good shake, and then 
he went round looking among the grass 
for the apples he had shaken down. 
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MAKING LUXURIES 
CHEAP 

TRIUMPHS OF SCIENCE 
AND ART 

Giving the Poor what was Once 
Denied to Kings 

LOSSES FROM IGNORANCE 
AND QUARRELLING 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

The work of modern .science, combined 
with artistry and carefully organised, 
gives the poor man of today , a host of 
conveniences and luxuries which would 
have been thought incredible by the 
kings of olden times. 

Modem work, indeed, is broadcasting 
1 uxuries so freely' that they come to be 
regarded as the commonest necessaries. 

When an old-time story-teller wanted 
to astonish his hearers very much, as in 
the Arabian Nights, - he pictured some 
demon or fairy presenting a fortunate 
hero or prince with a" tube, by looking 
through which one could perceive what 
was happening afar off. Today, without 
the assistance of a fairy, millions of 
people ‘ sit in picture theatres and see 
moving before their.eyes events as they, 
actually occurred a few hours before. 

A Great Adventure 

If this had' happened in the Middle 
Ages it would have been deemed witch¬ 
craft -..today little children think nothing 
of seeing on the screen living pictures of 
a cricket match’ which happened the 
day before. 

It is the same with travel. It is not 
long since no king on earth could com¬ 
mand the power to travel quickly. The 
richest man in the kingdom could do no 
more than travel at the speed of a horse. 

To cross England was a great adven¬ 
ture. Today the poor man can do, in a 
few hours in comfort, what once occu¬ 
pied the rich many days of discomfort. 

It is amusing to recall that the first 
parrots were brought to England as a 
wonder and luxury for kings and princes.- 
Now ' parrots and parrakeets of a 
hundred types are freely brought from 
Africa, Asia, America, and Australasia, 
and are purchasable as cheaply as dogs. 
Similarly with regard- to foods. The 
richest fare of the potentates of Europe 
two centuries ago was deficient in 
articles which are commonplaces of the 
costermonger’s barrow in 1922-. 

Queen Elizabeth’s Breakfast 

, One wonders what LouisXIVof France 
would, have thought of a banana, and 
whether Queen Elizabeth would really. 
have, gone on drinking ale for breakfast 
if she could have 'enjoyed the tea now 
easily commanded by a charwoman. 

It is,,, however, in manufactured, 
articles that the poor have gained most. 

In clothing a marvellous combination 
of textile machinery and advanced 
design gives us an unlimited range of 
fabrics, at prices which place beauty of 
costume, within the reach of everyone. 
A poor girl can buy. a beautifully- 
decorated piece of cloth, for a few shil¬ 
lings, and, with a paper pattern designed 
by an artist and bought for a few pence, 
make for herself a dress which would 
have been envied by the princesses of old. 

, A Boy’s Good Fortune 

A boy earning a pound a week can, 
for one-ilfth of a week’s earnings, buy 
a watch that not even a king could have 
had six hundred years ago. In the 
fourteenth century a monarch con¬ 
sidered himself fortunate . if he could 
induce a rare German clockmaker to set 
him up a single clock in his palace. 

Undoubtedly the process will con¬ 
tinue of changing luxuries into neces¬ 
saries. All that has been done so far 
will, in its turn, appear little when com¬ 
pared with the output of a more en¬ 
lightened age. Much more is possible 
even with our present knowledge, for all 
the world knows that. we lose a great 
part of our inheritance because scientific 
work is still hampered by ignorance, 
prejudice, lack of skill, and disputes as to 
wages and. conditions of labour. 


OLD NEWS FROM 
CANTERBURY 

SERMONS IN STONES 

The First Saxon Church Rises 
From Its Grave 

RELICS OF OUR ANCESTORS 

There are older memorials of the. past 
in England than the flooring and rem¬ 
nants of mighty pillars which have just 
been unearthed at Canterbury, but there 
are few more interesting. 

The new revelation brings back to the 
light of knowledge the first church 
raised in the name of God by our Saxon 
ancestors in England; There is not 
very much 1 , to show, just, part of the 
floor laid down fourteen centuries ago, 
parts of the walls, a doorway, part, of a 
porch ■ paved with enduring concrete of 
blue and red, and some few other evi¬ 
dences of the way and the wherewithal 
of these first Christian Saxons. 

Wooden Huts as Churches 

It is necessary to emphasise tliefactthat 
this ancient building was the first Saxon 
church raised in our land for Christian 
\vorship, not the first of all Christian 
, churches here. England was practically 
pagan up to Augustine’s time,-but here 
and there throughout the land dim 
obscure torches to Christianity, were 
burning. Intercourse between Rome and 
Britain was so frequent that the first 
British converts are believed to have 
made their change of faith under the i.n- 
, fluence of those who had been in contact 
with Paul himself, and scattered about 
the land as places of worship were 
. little wooden huts and rude edifices of 
rough brick. 

But the nation as a whole was heathen 
and addicted to all the horrors practised 
for the conciliation of brutal images 
■ expressing savage ideals. It is difficult to 
realise now from what a bondage of 
terror and cruelty the coming of those 
little churches redeemed our land. 

Gods for All Things 

The faith of our fathers was in. part like 
that of the Romans, and in part like 
that of the savages of Africa and other 
jungle peoples of today. 

Like the Romans, they had gods for 
war, for arts and industries, for roads 
and journeys, for commerce and money 
transactions, for speech and hearing, and 
for repelling diseases. They had gods 
to rule the -weather, gods to hurl thunder¬ 
bolts, gods to govern the fields and 
woodlands, and to direct the fortunes of 
poor shepherds tending cattle in wild 
pastures. Every . forest,-' every • moun¬ 
tain, every river, even individual trees 
and rocks, had their special local gods. 

All these religions had their basis in 
fear and cruelty, for human sacrifice 
was part of their fabric. To win favour, 
to return thanks, to avert danger, to se¬ 
cure a good crop, to acknowledge a har¬ 
vest, men, women, or children must die. 

Thou Shalt Not Kill 

A man must find victims or him¬ 
self perish as offering. The greatest 
possession was human life,' and that, 
therefore, seemed the fittest offering to a 
god. The altars of our fathers were 
shambles, slaughter-houses, and the offer¬ 
ings were human creatures. 

Then came the Christian Church, 
which said “Thou-.shaft not kill,” 
and the system of murder in.the shrines 
of idols was itself struck dead. Caesar 
gave us laws and learning, the Church 
gave us mercy and charity. Rome 
-passed. The Church with its message is 
here; and we do well to spare a moment’s 
reflection on this old building dug 
from its grave at Canterbury, where the 
clarion note of kindness was . first 
sounded in a Saxon tongue in the Little 
Treasure Island of those .far-off days.' 


WALK TO THE LEFT 

London Safety Rule 
Opposed by the City 
KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE TRAFFIC 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

COWARD AS DICTATOR 

A Fop who Sent Hundreds to 
the Guillotine 


The City of London, a small district 
governed by the Lord Mayor and 
Corporation and not by the London 
County Council, a district covering the 
ground on which the ancient capital 
stood, appears once more to be setting 
its face against a useful reform.' 

It. is a district where anything old 
is valued just because of its age, without 
considering its suitability to present- 
day conditions. 

The City Corporation is now blocking 
the movement which lias for its object 
the adoption of a rule- of the road for 
walkers. For vehicles “ keep to the left ” 
is the rule, but up to now there has 
been no rule for walkers, so that walking 
in crowded streets is unnecessarily 
inconvenient, and even dangerous. 

After long and careful thought the 
Safety First Council in London decided 
that " keep to the left ” would be the 
wisest and safest rule for the pavement 
as well as the roadway, and efforts are 
being made'to induce people to adopt it. 
But the City Corporation will not agree 
to join in. 

It is possible, therefore, that in the 
small district’ : known as the City of 
London there may be a continuance of 
the present -confusion, while all the rest 
of the capital will, we hope, walk sensibly 
by rule. r By walking to the left we 
face the coming traffic, and therefore 
see any possible danger nearing us. ’ 


LITERATURE THROUGH 
THE AGES 
A Pageant with an Idea 

At Birkenhead, near Liverpool,- there 
is a centre of useful work called the 
Beechcroft Settlement. Some time 
back we mentioned the successful effort 
made by the warden, Mr. Horace 
Fleming, to get shipping companies 
to instal libraries on ocean-going vessels 
for their crews. 

Now we hear of a different, but equally 
useful, activity of this settlement. 
Lately there was produced by the 
students a Pageant of English Literature, 
which compressed into a couple of 
hours or so memories of all the great 
writers since the year 800. 

They were made to' appear in. person 
and speak of their work, and perhaps 
recite passages from it. Shakespeare 
came on as old John of Gaunt; blind 
Milton dictated to his daughter the 
glorious sonnet on !his blindness; Ben 
Jonson sang his own song, “ Drink 
to me only with thine eyes;” Chaucer 
told of his fellow pilgrims to Canter¬ 
bury; and, coming to our own times,- 
characteristic quotations- were made 
from our greatest novelists and poets. 

The idea was good, and was admirably 
carried out. 

EVEREST 

Englishman After Whom it was 
- Named 

It is surprising to learn that the man 
whose name was given to the highest 
mountain in the world lived so' recently 
that his son is still alive. 

One is apt- to think of the names of 
places as if they were of immemorial 
antiquity. Yet it was only in 1856 that 
this mountain received its name ; it 
was called after a British official in 
India who afterwards became Sir 
George Everest. It was called in 
Tibetan, the language of the district in 
which it lies; Jomo-Kang-Kar, or Chomo- 
lung-ma, no one quite knew which. 

Sir George Everest was head of the 
Indian Survey, a Department concerned 
with mapping the whole country. He 
was so deeply interested in' his work 
that, when he was once on a holiday at 
the Cape, he examined into the survey 
of that, colony as it was then, and dis¬ 
covered mistakes which made it neces¬ 
sary to have a. fresh survey. . 


THE WRETCHED ROBESPIERRE 


July 23. Coleridge died at Hijfgati . .... 1834 

24. Alexander Dumas, tne e’der, born ... 18 12 

25. Tr6mas"a Kempis died nrar Zvvoll; . 1471 

26., France a irexel Tahiti . . ..1891 

27. Thomas. Campbell born at Glasgow . . . 1777 

28. Robespierre guillotined in Pa-is '.. . . 1791 

29. Spanish Armada defeated off Calais . . 1538 


Maximilien . Robespierre, one of the 
most contemptible, but for a time one 
of the most popular, leaders of the people 
of Paris during the French Revolution, 
was guillotined on 
July 28, 1794. 

Robespierre was a 
lawyer, and the, son 
of a lawyer of Arras, 
in Northern' France. 
At the age of 24 he 
had been appointed a 
judge, but he resigned 
rather than sentence 
a prisoner to death. 
He had formed views 
of' his own, most 



Robespierre 


of them very narrow views, for he was 
a little-minded man ; - but, like most 
little-minded men, he held his views 
with fanatical zeal, and he could express 
them with a wordy eloquence that 
seemed fine to people- easily impressed. 
So, when the French king’s tyrannous' 
government had come to a standstill, 
and the king was obliged to call together 
the old French Parliament, or. Three 
Estates’of the Realm, the little Arras 
lawyer was chosen as one of the members 
for his district, and went up to 'Paris. 


Idol of the People 

,'In . appearance Robespierre was' one 
of the men least likely to be an idol of 
the people. He was small, a coward, and 
a fop. His hair powdered fashionably, 
a sky-blue coat, white waistcoat and 
stockings, and shoes with silver buckles 
gave him a feminine look at which a 
rough Paris mob might be expected to 
laugh. But he had an attractive voice 
and all the tricks of oratory, and the 
contrast between his timidity and his 
strong opinions- gained him a hearing 
anywhere, till he was found out. 

He joined the most extreme party 
and became its most extreme^ member. 
In theory his views were as'' broad as 
could be. They were for trusting the 
people as a whole. But his individual- 
feelings were as narrow as could be. 
They would not let him trust, anybody. 
So, when a National Assembly. met'to 
fix the conditions for electing a Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, he proposed that nobody 
who served in^the National Assembly- 
should be allowed to serve in the Parlia¬ 
ment it was planning. That is, the 
people who had studied what was needed 
should all be left. out. 


Fate of a Tyrant 

Quite a number of people were taken 
in by this kind of talk'and delighted in 
calling him the Incorruptible. . 

He opposed an appeal for the people 
.to decide whether the French -iking, 
should or should not be: executed. ,'Ho 
insisted .that the king—only a weak and 
foolish man, unfit for his position—had 
already forfeited his life. When the 
Reign of Terror began, and the guillotine 
was busy lopping off innocent people’s 
heads, he,, a lawyer, supported the pro¬ 
posal that neither counsel nor-witnesses 
should be heard on behalf of the accused. 
And when at last he became the most 
powerful man in the Government he 
hurried on the executions, till they 
numbered 1285, that he might by death 
get rid of his opponents. 

As he gained more power he behaved 
so autocratically that it was generally 
felt that he was on his way to become a 
dictator, and so he was condemned and 
guillotined as suddenly as he had dis¬ 
posed of his political opponents. 

Robespierre’s life was an illustration 
of the fact that a narrow-minded fanatic 
is only one step from a tyrant. 
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POISON IN: THE , 
BUTTERCUP 

Warning for Those Who 
Love Wild Flowers 

SIMPLE BLOSSOMS THAT 
MAY DO HARM 

By Our Country |Cqrrespondsnt _ • 

: : An inquest was held .recently in Worcester- 
sljir£ r on a child -that- had died as-the result of 
eating wild flowers~that.it had gathered. ; : 

.-■The coroper at • this' inquest' laid 
emphasis, on the .fact that all .children 
should be taught that there, i,s poison 
ill 1 many' ordinary wild flowers generally 
regarded as harmless. . , . y 

Not only plants like the deadly night, 
shade are, harmful, but even' an innocent 
■plant. like, the buttercup might cause 
serious .illness if eaten by. a child. . .V girl 
of fifteen who -ate . several sterns arid 
flowers of the bulbous buttercup, found 
growing, in most . of. our meadows; 
suffered severely for more than'a weefc ‘ 

The poisonous property in. the butter-, 
cup is very volatile—-that is, it evaporates 
rapidly in certain conditions.. It’ soon 
goes .off in drying, which is-fortunate, 
because when mingled with grass in hay¬ 
making the plant becomes harmless. 

.The wood anemone and celandine ate 
just as mischievous as the buttercup if 
taken .internally: Another member of 
the same family , that should be avoided, 
as it is poisonous in all. its parts, is. 
• traveller’s joy, or old man’s beard. 

Marsh marigold is another dangerous 
plant, and even cows have died from the 
inflammation caused by eating it.. The 
fetid .hellebore, also is dangerous. 

Of 1 course all the poppies .’should-be 
avoided. We can admire the beauty of 
the flowers as they grow, but these should 
. be handled a,s little as possible and never 
put near the nose or. mouth, as they are 
very poisonous. 

The, laburnum .is extremely dangerous, 
every .part, of the plant being highly 
poisonous, including the dainty yellow 
flowers that hang in such graceful chains. 

Scores of other plants,' not- usually 
regarded as. poisonous at' all, arc 
dangerous if sucked or eaten,' and the 
safe way for boys - and girls, and for 
grown-ups. too, is' to put no’ plant, 
flower, leaf, stem, or seed into their 
mouths unless they-know definitely that 
it is.perfectly harmless. ' ’• 

THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



OUTWITTING THE 
• i. BIRDS v 
Forests Saved by Cunning 
RAID ON THE SQUIRRELS’HOARDS 

The United States Forest -Service has 
found, .a novel way -of protecting its 
newly-planted seeds.from birds.. _ 

..These seeds, are; scattered in .tens of 
thousands in the woodlands: that have 
been thinned or cleared by the iuinl.-cr- 
men, but the .birds and chipmunks raid 
them, with the result.-that there.is a 
danger of no new trees growing to replace 
the old ones cut down. . 

The difficulty is now -being overcome 
by treating the seeds with ted lead, so 
that they-become .unpalatable, to the 
creatures preying on them. * 

The method of planting is to lav on 
the ground strips af canvas, and on these 
strips to spread the-seeds thoroughly 
mixed with fine red lead in. powder form. 
The birds and chipmunks, will ngt touch j 
seeds so treated. 1 

The Government authorities arc j 
obtaining seed for replanting the pine j 
forests by robbing the squirrels of their j 
■hoards of cones laid up for : winter use. j 
The cones are collected and placed in j 
large, box-like churns, and the seed is " 
threshed out as the churn is turned 
rapidly by means of a hand crank. The 
cones, which-have first been thoroughly 
sun-dried, are. tossed about during the 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles:in Natural History 

Answered by,Our.Nr.tural Historian- 

All questions must he asked on postcards, 
and not more than.one question on each card. 

Can Alt Animals.Swim, including Pigs? 

Practically every mammal can swim, 
including the pig: Man; of course, has 
to learn to swim. 

What are the Earwigs with Long Pincers ? 

These insects are the male members 
of our commoir English earwig species. 

Can a Newt Replace a Lost Tail ? • 
The newt, like' other ‘amphibia, 
possesses the’faculty, of restoring: parts 
lost by accident,or combat:- . 

How can a Persian Cat’s Matted Hair be 
r; .'Smoothed? 

The-regular .use of . a brush, .gently 
handled, will, help .the cat to get.rid of. 
this unsightly appearance. 

’ Do Ants Eat Silkworms ? 

They will eat anything that iq 
eatable, including woolly bears. Silk¬ 
worms would be' a luxury to ants. 

Do Some Monkeys Use the Thumbs as 
• well aS the Fingers ? 

None of' the monkeys, and not. even 
the great .apes, has the same perfect 
use of the thumb which men enjoy. 

Coes the Woodworm Destroy Clothes ? 

The beetle which, we call woodworjn, 
lives exclusively on wood, both in the 


process, ..and the friction ,jolts out the ■ | arv a and perfect insect stage, 
seed, which falls upon'sheets spread out j H Lo Does a Tortoisa Live ln 
to receive it. , . j *• Captivity? 

Last year 50.00O; pounds, .or ncarlv J ■ , . • « 

23 tons of pine seed, were-recovered in I \ N,th y dl " a 7 fortm ;, e an ? v L 

this .way; sufficient to plant fifty million | trrt0ise ^ ould lo . n .?. outhv p e ,ts han !? a 

1 .These reptiles are among the 


trees. 


See .World Map 


The moon at 9.30 p.m., summer-time, on July 27 

LIFEBOAT WIRELESS 
Talking to Men in a Storm 

A lifeboat recently tested' at Atlantic 
City* was- kept in constant wireless 
telephone 'communication with shore— 
six miles distant, without an aerial. 

A wire froth the sending and receiving 
apparatus was run forward to the bow 
and connected, to a special metal keel, 
and this, with two wires run along the 
sides of the boat, replaced the' aerial. 

The result of these'first trials has 
led to. the Coastguard Service con : 
sidering the installation of a wireless 
telephone on all lifeboats. 

Then it would be "possible to talk to 
men fighting the wav.es ina storm.- 


THE HANDY MAN 
How He Wrote His Will on His 
Identity Disc 

Wills have been written on ail kinds 
of strange, unlikely objects, but never 
has Somerset House, where wills are 
proved and packed away,- had to deal 
with such a curious one as that of a sailor 
named Skinner, • .who was on the 
Indefatigable when she . sank in the 
Battle of Jutland.' ~ . ■ > 

Skinner, scratched his. disposition of 
his property on the back-of ..the thin 
metal of his identity • disc; not much 
larger than a half-crown. .The name and 
number of. the owner ivere -engraved on 
one - side, and on -the other - side of 
Skinner’s disc he engraved these words : 

“ Feb. i, 1916. Everything I possess 
and all monies, property due to. me by 
will, wages, bank on any other sources, I 
bequeath to my • darling wife, Alice 
Maud Skinner. Signed this day 1st Feb., 
1916. H.M.S. Indefatigable. Witnessed 
by AV. H. Taylor, H. J. Way.” , 

Only by accident was it discovered, 
after Skinner’s death, that he.had made 
his will on this small piece--of' metal, 
which be had left at home. Traces of 
writing were noticed, and with-a magni¬ 
fying glass the inscription was read. The 
will has been admitted, and the wife will 
receive the /25'8 her husband left her. . 


THINNEST THING MADE 
Five-Million Page Book an 
Inch Thick 

■ Men have now succeeded in obtaining 
a sheet of gold-leaf one-2,798,000th of an 
inch thick. '. ' . 

This means that if a book were made 
up with 5,600,060 pages it would be only 
an’ inch thick. The gold-leaf is 10,584 
times thinner than a sheet of thin print-’ 
ing paper, and one grain of the metal 
yields a- sheet four square feet in area. 

The method of obtaining this incredi¬ 
bly thin sheet is ingenious. A sheet of 
copper is placed in an electric bath and 
plated with gold' only sufficient for the 
colour to be just discernible. . " 

The sheet of plated copper is.then put 
in a bath of weak nitric' acid for several 
days till all the copper has. dissolved, 
leaving the filmof gold floating, -and this 
is collected on a sheet of glass. 


longest-lived of-anijnals. 

Do Winkles Come Out of Their Shells 
Like Snails? 

Yes; they thrust,out the fleshy- foot 
and march down from the rocks to. the 
food lying-waiting .for them when high 
tide goes down,.-. 

Of What Use are a Butterfly’s Antennae ? 

They are important sense organs, the 
centre" it is thought, of nerves by which 
the butterfly smells-and'perhaps 'hears; 
and they help 'the balance in flight.- '* - 

How can a Cock Bird fce Distinguished 
■ • from a Hen ? '.. ‘ . 

Where there is. a difference, the. male 
has the brighter, handsomer plumage;- 
but male birds'of prey are commonly' 
smaller than their mates. 

Why is the Sky Generally Murky Before an 
Earthquake? 

Earthquakes do .not affect the colour 
of the. sky. ,But they are often accom¬ 
panied by volcanic eruptions, and those, 
not the earthquakes,, are responsible for 
the overcasting of tlic sky. . ” 

Are Dandelions Good for Horses and 
Cows ? ~ 

Dandelions are. good for most herb-, 
eating animals, not as an entire-diet, of 
course, but as a,part, The young leaves 
of the plant are an agreeable addition to 
a salad for t.he table. 

Is the Domestication of Parrots a 
Modern Art ? 

No; Indian parrots reached Europe 
after, the great march of Alexander the 
Great, and -the Romans of- Nero’s time 
had caged parrots front Africa. 

Of What Use is a Long-tailed Tit? 

Every living creature has its place and 
purpose in Nature, -and if It 'did no 
more‘forms than gladden us by its grace 
and . beauty,: the long-tailed tit would 
justify its existence. , 

Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What is a Cat. Ladder ? A light iron 
ladder, for giving easy.access to the roof 
of a building, '.*■■■■ 

What does Agenda mean ? Agenda 
is the term applied to the programme of 
business'to be discussed at a meeting. 

What does Salvage mean? A cargo 
saved from a damaged ship or 'goods 
saved from'a fire are said to be salvage. 
Salvage money is the sum paid to those 
who assist in saving a ’ ship ‘and ’ its 
cargo from the perils of the sea'. 


THE MOUNTAINS 

ON THE’ MOON 

SEEING the sun rise on 
THE LUNAR CRATERS 

The Old Moon in the Young 
, Moon’s Arms .... - 

EARTH-SHINE THAT IS 
REFLECTED BACK 

By Our Astronomical Correspondofii * 

On Thursday -evening-next the -bril- : 
liant..planet 1 Venus may be-.seen - .near ■ 
the-'crescent Moon, which-will be.-about - 
five times its own width below Venus.; 

• These two worlds-will make a striking 
picture in the sunset .sky: The Moon; 
being but..three days old, will be- an 
interesting- object to study with the 
help of field-glasses or binoculars,-when 
some of the vast craters and mountain 
ranges can be clearly distinguished. 

, The whole disc of the Moon is, about 
this time, quite obvious to the naked', 
eye,-, the dusky portion, partly'encircled 
by. the. bright crescent, producing - the 
effect that has been described as the old , 
Moon in the young Moon’s arms.- 
The reason the dark part of the Moon - 
is visible to us .when she is between the 
crescent and first quarter phase is due 
to ,our Earth lighting up'this part of 
the Moon with sunlight : which our 
ybrld has reflected back. Just now the 
Earth appears to'the Moon like the latter 
does to us when she is near first quarter, 
only about sixteen times larger. ’ . 

Earthshine and Moonshine 

I :It is clear; therefore, that our Earth 1 ' 
must reflect an ' immense amount 'of 1 ' 
sunlight on to the Moon- at this time. ’ 
and some of this light is reflected back 
to us. It -is this that we 'see -ivhen the 
dusky disc of the entire-Moon is obvious' 
in addition to the crescent. 

. This light is called earthshine, while 
the bright - crescent is, of'course; moon¬ 
shine, and the whole display---is- really " 
produced with appropriated" Sunshine.-' 
As-the Moon will be at her'nearest 
io us oii Wednesday evening; this earth- 
shine should; therefore, appear, fit its 
host on that and the next few evenings.* 
put world will then appear to the Moon ' 
one-seventh larger than it will'a little 
-later, 1 and' 'give proportionately more 
’light ; while the Moon, being nearer, will, 
of course, return more earthshine. ... 

- Monster Craters of the Moon 

’ . 'pur satellite will’ be only 220,000 
miles away in the middle of. next 'week, 
compared with 246,000 miles a fortnight 
later ; therefore.next Thursday, Friday, 
and Saturday evenings will offer very 
favourable opportunities for those who 
have field-glasses to study closely the 
inner edge of the crescent. v' ' 

Each evening craters some forty to 
fifty miles across may be distinctly 
seen. Often they appear first as a semi¬ 
circular notch along the irregular edge 
of 'the crescent ; in. the’ course of an 
hour or so the notch appears t'o get 
deeper; and then a bright ’ projection 
will be seen either top or bottom—- 
sometimes both—jutting out - from the 
bright portion of the Moon into the 
dusky earthshine part: ' 

Mountains Inside a Mountain 

These r projections represent the .sun¬ 
shine lighting up the tops of the lunar 
mountains, often teii to fourteen thou-' 
sand feet high, that encircle the Colossal 
craters arid walled plains. In the course. 
of'a couple of hours or so the projections 
will curve round and meet, forming a 
complete’ring, which is really the crater 
walls. " Later the crater floor‘is lit up 
with the rising sun, often revealing a 
mountainous mass in the crater. 

The glasses used for looking at the 
Moon should have .their large .end at 
least an inch' and a half in' diameter, 
while’ two inches is very good. It is,' 
moreover,' absolutely essential that’ the' 
glasses or hand telescope should be. 
rested on or against something, so. as to 
be kept perfectly steady. G. F. M. 
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MEN OF THE MIST 


The Exciting Adventures of 
Two Boys Among the Indians 




CHAPTER 54 

The Monster Makes Battle 

Q uite, soon the sky cleared, and 
the boys got on at a good 
pace. The country rvas wilder than 
. anything they had yet seen, for it 
was littered with great crags, which 
stood up grim and forbidding among 
thick clumps of gloomy forest. 

Early in the afternoon clouds 
began to blow across the sky, and 
it became very dull and cold. Clem 
was again uneasy. The big snow 
was due any day now, and when it 
came travelling without snow- 
shoes would be impossible. 

Deep in these unpleasant 
thoughts, he was tramping steadily 
along when he was startled by a 
crashing sound among the trees. 

“ The monster, Clem 1 ” he 
heard Billy mutter in a choked 
voice. 

, Clem took one swift glance to 
the left, the direction from which 
the sound had come. He saw 
something about half a mile away 
among the trees, but the bush was 
- so thick that all he could make out 
was that it was an animal of colossal 
size. 

Then he looked to the right. 
About two hundred yards away the 
ground rose steeply toward the 
first line of cliffs, steep, but broken 
by deep fissures and great project¬ 
ing rocks. He made up his mind in 
ct iicisti 

" Up the hill, Billy. Run like 
mad ! ” he said. . 

As ill-luck had it, the ground was 
quite open. There was no cover 
between them and the cliffs with 
the exception of a few great 
boulders, which must have fallen 
in the past from the great moun¬ 
tains above. And he and Billy had 
hardly started to run before they 
heard a fresh crash in the distance. 
The monster had seen them and 
was in pursuit. 

Neither spoke nor looked behind. 
Their one idea was to reach the 
cliffs and scramble to safety before 
this dreadful thing caught them. 

Although the distance was so 
short, it seemed an age before they 
reached the base of the cliffs. Clem 
had seen a fissure, and that was 
what he had been making for. But 
when he and Billy reached it his 
heart sank, for to climb it looked 
impossible. 

But Billy’s, quick eyes noticed a 
tiny ledge about six feet up, and, 
springing at ■ it, he caught it with 
both hands. Clem seized him and 
gave him a tremendous push. Next 
instant Billy was kneeling on the 
ledge and pulling Clem up. 

Above was a slope alarmingly 
steep, but not impossible to climb ; 
and, though they had. to crawl on 
hands and knees, they went up it 
like two squirrels. 

They reached a ledge beyond 
which the cliff rose like a-wall. 
Clem scrambled to his feet, turned, 
and looked round, and the sight 
before his eyes filled him with a 
sick horror, such as lie had never 
felt in his life before. For the 
beast, which was beneath him at 
the base of the cliff, was of a size 
so prodigious and an appearance 
so horrible that it did not seem 
to belong to this world. 

Imagine a creature resembling a 
bear, but twice the size of any bear 
familiar to .us today. 

The brute was cinnamon in 
colour, like a grizzly,, but the hair 
was of extraordinary - length and 
coarseness. Its head was long and 
vicious, and its jaws, open and 
slavering, were armed with ' teeth 
of an incredible length. 

But the worst feature was its eyes. 
Red as fire, they glowed with a malig¬ 
nant fury beyond description. 

These -eyes fascinated Clem so 
that his knees felt like water, and 
he had a dreadful impulse to fling 
himself off the ledge into the huge 
jaws that gaped to receive him. . 


Told by T. C. Bridges, 
the C;N. Storyteller. 

spell was 


Lucidly for him. The 
broken by Billy's voice. 

“ Clem, we’re stuck. We can’t 
get any higher.” 

Even as. Billy spoke the monster 
made a dash upward. Its huge,, 
chisel-like claws struck upon, the 
slope a dozen feet above the level 
on which it had been standing, and 
it made ■ a desperate effort to cling 
to the cliff , face. But the loose rock 
was not equal to the weight of 
the giant creature, and suddenly 
crumbled beneath it. 

Clem caught Billy by the arm and 
dragged him to one side. In a flash 
he had seen that, though they could 
not climb higher,' there was a ledge 
to the left which ran deeper into 
the great fissure. 

.Somehow the two reached it, and, 
squeezing in through a narrow 
entrance, found themselves in a cave. 

It was twelve feet deep, but so 
narrow that there was hardly more 
than room for the two to stand 
abreast. Just as they got inside 
the monster made a fresh effort. 
This time it found some sort of foot 
hold, and its snake-like head, with 
jaws wide open, drove straight at 
the mouth of the cave. 

The boys fell apart, each squeez¬ 
ing himself tight against the oppo¬ 
site walls of the cave. The hideous 
jaws closed with a sound like the 
clang of a steel door, but they failed 
even to touch Billy or Clem. 

Then the beast’s foothold gave 
again, and it slipped back, foiled. 

CHAPTER 55 
The Beast is Tricked 

boys stood, their hearts 


but after much tugging and 
straining it suddcnlv fell with a 


watching their 


nr HE 

* thumping, 
dreadful enemy. 

For a moment Clem hoped it 
would give-up its attack, but not 
a bit of it. Its failure only infuriated 
it. Its red eyes glowed with, a 
savage fire, and it made fresh 
efforts to force its way into the cave. 

Clem felt that same curious para-, 
lysis that one feels in a‘ nightmare; 
but, oddly" enough, Billy, who 
earlier had seemed much more 
afraid than Clem, was now more 
angry than frightened. , Suddenly 
he stooped, snatched up a big stone," 
and flung it with all his force be¬ 
tween the gaping jaws. 

Seemingly it went right down 
the huge bear’s throat, for the 
creature fell back, choking horribly. 

’’That’s one for you, you 
brute ! " shouted Billy, and, picking 
up more stones, - hurled them 
furiously at the beast. 

He might as well have bombarded 
it with golf balls for all the harm he 
did it. 

But the creature seemed, at last, 
to have realised that it could not 
reach its prey. It crouched down 
upon the ground, watching the 
cave , mouth with malevolent eyes. 

Billy gazed for some moments 
in silence at their awful gaoler. 

“ What is it, Clem ? ” he asked 
at last. ■ . 

“A cave bear, I think, Billy. 
The same beast they find the bones 
of in caves in England.” He looked 
round and noticed that the floor of 
the little cave was covered with 
loose rocks. “ How would it be if 
we built ourselves in ? ” he sug¬ 
gested. “ I don’t know whether we 
could pile up any sort of breastwork 
that the brute could not pull down. 
But we might as well try.” 

Billy nodded. 

“ It wouldn’t" be a bad notion,” 
he agreed, 

. Working as quietly as they could, 
they began to pile up the stones. The 
cave bear watched them with evil 
eyes, and once or twice reared up 
uneasily. Yet it did not attempt 
to attack them again. Before they 
had half filled the entrance the boys 
had used up all their material, and 
Billy began pulling loose pieces away 
from the sides and roof. 

“ Be careful, Billy,” warned 
Clem. “ You’ll have the roof down 
on us if you don’t look out-” 


” I’ll be careful,” replied Billy, 
and turned to the back of the cave. 
“ Here’s a big chunk loose,” he.said. 
“ Give us a hand, Clem.” 

The rock was almost as much as 
the two could handle between 
them, 

it suddenly 
crash to the floor. As it fell Billy 
gave a sharp cry'. 

“ Clem, we’ve broken through ! 
There’s another cave behind.” 
He pointed to an opening through 
which came a faint gleam of light 

Clem stepped quickly forward, 
and pushed his head and shoulders 
through the opening. 

. “ You’re right, Billy. There is 
another cave, and, what's more, it’s 
open at the top. I'll get through.” 

It was a tight fit, but he managed 
it, and Billy followed. 

They Tound themselves in a rock 
chamber as large as a good-sized 
room. The floor sl< >ped upward 
steeply, and at the upper end a 
gleam of daylight showed. 

Clem gasped with eagerness. 

“ There's a way out! ” he ex 
claimed, as he scurried to the light. 

Twice Clem slipped, but Billy 
pushed him from below, and at last 
Clem got his fingers on the ledge at 
the top. After that he did not waste 
much time in climbing out and in 
hauling Billy up behind him. 

Looking round, they found them¬ 
selves on a broad ledge fifty or sixty 
feet above the valley floor. 

Billy fairly danced with delight. 

“ Sold you this time,” he jeered, 
and, picking up a big stone, flung 
it at the monster. 

As luck would have it, he got it 
exactly on the tip of the nose, 
which is the bear's tenderest spot. 
In a flash the brute had reared up 
again to its full height, and, with a 
frightful growl, was scrambling 
madly upward. 

• “ You idiot! ” cried Clem, “Why 
did you start him up again ? 

‘‘A jolly good job 1 retorted 
Billy. ” Keep on pelting him, 
Clem. I've got a scheme.” 

Clem obeyed, and, having plenty 
of really heavy stones at hand, suc¬ 
ceeded in working the brute to a 
pitch of maniacal fury. 

It was a gruesome thing to see 
this creature, which weighed as 
much as a large cart-horse, clawing 
like a cat against the rock face. 

“ That’s right, Clem. Keep it 
up ! " cried Billy ; and Clem, glanc¬ 
ing round, saw his brother working 
desperately to shift a great boulder 
which lay poised on the very edge 
of the ledge. 

CHAPTER 56 
Seeking Refuge 

C lem saw what he was after, and 
put his shoulderdo the rock. 

“ Look out ! It’s going! ” 
shrieked Clem, and sprang back. 
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The big rock rolled slowly over. 
Clem stood breathless as thq rock, 
striking the edge of the. ledge, 
leaped outward. 

It’s got him ! ” shrieked Billy, 
wild with excitement. “ Watch 1 ” 

He was right. With a tremendous 
thud the boulder struck the bear 
full in the chest, and, huge as it was, 
knocked it backward. 

For an instant the monster and 
the rock together seemed to poise in 
mid-air, then, with an earth-shaking 
crash, the creature struck the ground 
and rolled over and over down to 
the bottom of the slope. 

“ It’s finished him ! It’s killed 
him ! ’.’ cried Billy, in a voice hoarse 
with excitement. - 

Clem was silent. For a moment he 
almost thought that it was true. He 
and Billy, side by side on the lofty 
ledge, watched the terror quivering 
and writhing on the ground. 

” If we’d only got another 
rock,” panted Billy, as he saw the 
creature’s struggles increasing. 

Clem caught his brother by the 
shoulder. 

“ Lie down ! he said curtly. 
“ Lie down flat. He isn’t dead, but 
when he gets up again, if he doesn’t 
see us, perhaps he'll go away.” 

Billy grunted, but obeyed, and 
flat on the ledge they lay and 
watched until the shaggy brute 
slowly recovered. - . 

For some moments its. vicious 
little eyes scanned the ledge, but the 
boys were out of its sight,. At last, 
after what seemed an age, it turned, 
and moved slowly and heavily 
away. It was not, however until 
its giant form had vanished among 
the distant trees that either of the 
boys ventured to stir. 

It’s gone,” said Clem, ” but 
where, and for how long ? ”, 

I vote it doesn’t find us here 
when it comes back,” said Billy 
grimly. 

Clem looked down. 

“ Are we to go down there again, 
and chance it ? ” 

We shall never have a better 
chance,” replied Billy. 

Clem strained his eyes for a sight 
of the monster, but there was noth¬ 
ing visible. Ho nodded. 

All right, " Billy,” he said, 
and started back through the funnel 
into the cave. 

Billy followed, and presently they 
were at the bottom again. 

It was now only about two hours 
to sunset, and those two hours were 
certainly about the worst the boys 
had ever spent. 

All the time they were dart¬ 
ing from rock to rock, from one 
clump of trees to another. One eye 
they kept for any sign of the 
monster’s return ; the other on the 
cliffs, looking for a place of refuge 
in cased fresh attack. 

But they saw nothing. The 
country seemed dead, and when 
dusk began to settle they were 
some six or seven miles farther on 
their way, and in country which, 
under its pall of cold, grey cloud, 
seemed to be almost witho.ut life. 

“ We must find a place to camp,” 
said Clem at last. 

I can see one now," replied 
Billy confidently. “ I spotted it 
ever so long ago.” He pointed 
as he spoke to a long, dark streak 
on the face of the cliff. “ It looks 
to me like a ravine or canyon,” he 
added. ” We ought to find a cave 
or shelter of some kind.” 

As it turned out Billy was right, 
and Clem sighed with relief when 
they found themselves in a ravine 
which, sloping steeply upward, 
ended in the mouth of a good-sized 
cave. Very soon they were standing 
under its arch. 

We shall be all right for the 
night anyhow,” said Clem. "Strike 
a match, Billy." 

Billy struck one of their treasured 
matches, and its faint light illu¬ 
minated the darksome depths of a 
long, narrow cave. 

Bjit the light shone also on some¬ 
thing else, something that brought 
a gasp of,amazement from both the 
boys at once. . 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Wonderful Elder 

1 I 'his is a legend of old Paris. 

Father Benedict, so the 
story goes, opened his purse to 
pay for his order at the village 
shop, and found, to his dismay, 
that it was empty. 

“ Will you trust me till the end 
of the month"? ” said he. 

But the grocer shook his head ; 
he knew how poor the old priest 
was, how needy his flock. 

Father Benedict walked out 
into the street, liis mind in a 
whirl. Far rather would he 
have gone without food than be 
denied the oil which was needed 
to keep the lamp burning in the 
sanctuary of the chapel. Even 
as he opened the chapel door 
the lamp flickered, leaped up as if 
in agony, and its dying rays went 
out in a cloud of black smoke. 

"Mine is the fault ! ” said 
the old man, beating his breast. 

He turned, and went into his 
garden, kneeling down to pray on 
its one little plot of grass, shaded 
only by a lime tree and an elder. 

As, in his distress, the father 
kept his eyes fixed on the- last 
tree, its broad clusters of blossom 
bowed, though there was no 
wind stirring, and he saw thq 
bark of the trunk open, and give 
passage to a clear jet of sap, 
which proved to be the finest oil. 

The / fame of this wonder 
spread far and wide. Many 
people came to see the elder 
tree, asking for cuttings, trying 
to beg, buy, or borrow the oil.' 

But to Father Benedict it was • 
holy, to be kept for the Church 
alone. Daily he visited his pre¬ 
cious tree, pressed the bark, and 
the oil welled forth in waves. " 
He was careful to bottle what 
remained over, and to lay it 
aside for the sanctuary lamp. 

But though he was able ■ to 
guard his treasure from the use 
of the outside people who 
coveted it, he did not reckon on 
the enemy inside his own house. 

Margot, his housekeeper, cast 
a greedy eye on the store of oil, 
and . longed for it to help, out 
their bare repasts. She was a 
good cook, and liked to make her 
master as comfortable as he 
would allow her. . But bricks 
are not made without straw, 
and ih that poor larder were 
very few materials on which 
she might try her skill. 

Little by little she began to 
steal from the cupboard. First 
she dressed the salads with the 
oil, then she enriched her hashes 
and stews. As she" did so the 
flow of sap began to dwindle. 
At. last a day came when the 
earthly-minded Margot us'ed the 
oil for the greasing of her 
master’s shoes. 

From that moment the miracle 
ceased, never to be renewed, 
though as long as Fathqr Bene¬ 
dict lived his sanctuary-lamp 
never dimmed for lack of oil 
again'; his flock saw to it, poor 
as they were. 

Though a barren ruin now, the 
old elder is still held in reverence 
in Romainville, where often one 
hears the saying quoted 

" Rare and precious, as oil from 
the elder tree 1 ” 
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3\C oW the Heavenly T^oses {F}low 





DF MERRYMAN 

J^azyeones was always a dis¬ 
satisfied member of the staff 
His complaint this time he con¬ 
sidered a big one, and he told his 
workmates he would threaten to 
leave'. -. s . . 

“■Whatdid the boss say about 
your threat to leave ? ” he was 
asked, on being seen coming from 
the chief’s room. 

“ He didn’t take it as a threat,”, 
replied'Lazybones; " he thought 1 
was doing the firm a favour.” 

: 0 ' B □ 

Queer Poetry 

The following verse has been 
written in code. Can you find 
out what it’ is ? 

Ozx fnnckx gddc, zkk xnt vgn 
qdzc, 

Zme ndvzqd ne rzxhmf, “ H 
bzm’s”; 

’Shr z bnvzqckx vnqc, zinc zos sn 
kdze 

Sn hckdmdrr, enkkx, zmevzms. 

’ Solution next week 

0 0 0 

What is' it that a pudding has 
which everything else has ? 

A. name. 

B B B 

A Joy Ride 

]\Jr; Walker, the prim littlfc tailor,' 
Took his wife for a ride.in a 
, trailer, 

■She was so stout, alack. 

That before he came back ... 
He’d perspired himself thin arid 

grown paler. 

□ B B 

Do You live Here ? 



What town does this picture represent ? 

Answer nexi week 


B . 


B 


B 


Why is a dock always shy ? 

Because it keeps its hands 
before its face. 

a ■ □ a 

Mildred’s and Mary’s Nature Notes'' 

r The Gnat 

We watch her dance an aerial fling 
As; in a sharp, foreboding ping, 
A tantalising: song she’ll sing 
. ■ For Grandpapa ! 

Eluding him upon the wing, 

We know as well as anything 
The mischief she is going to bring 
To Grandpapa 1! 

From, far she can discriminate 
The shining circle of his pate, 
Where she intends to operate 
On Grandpapa!!! 


Success 

Success is like a greasy pole 
That tall and tapering stands > 
And few—alas, how very few !—• 
Succeed in crawling upward who 
Disdain to soil their hands. 

0 , " 0 B i 
School Howlers 



A Queer Creature . 

A.-GIRL answering a question in the 
natural history class said : 

A .centipede is a French mea¬ 
sure of length.” 

•. ' ; B 0. 0. 

W’at is it that has only one foot ?. 
A stocking. 

• 0 . • 0 B 

Discharged 

A At a N who had been arrested on, 
suspicion was appearing before 
the. magistrate.. 

“ What were you doing when the 
policeman came ? ” asked the magis¬ 
trate. ' 

“ Waiting, sir,” replied the pri¬ 
soner. 

“ What were you waiting for ? ” 
“ For money.” 

“ Who was to give you money? ” 
“ The man 1 had been waiting 
for.” 

“ What did he owe it to you for ? ” 
“ For waiting.” 

“ Enough of this tomfoolery ! ” 
snapped the magistrate,. who by 
now was very angry. “ What do. 
you do for a living ?”...- 
“ I’m a waiter, sir,” replied the 
innocent man. 

.0 ,0 a 

Beheaded Word , 

Though I am small, I’m, when 
entire, 

Enough to set the world on fire ; - 
Let but a letter disappear 
And I enclose a herd of deer; 

Omit another, and you’ll find . 

I once contained all human kind. 

• Solution next week 
0 0 0 

What are’ the; stockbroker’s fa¬ 
vourite flowers ? 

Stocks. ■ . 

S B 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
.. Buried Names 
Arthur, Seth, Isaac, Ethel, Kate 
■ What Am I? A ladder 
Who Was He ? 

Sir Isaac Newton’s friend was Dr. 
Edmund Halley. 


Puzzles That Answer Themselves 



Draw a line irom dcC sumi: one in order to dot number 27, and you will see what the 
children are waving to. 


Jacko Breaks the News 

J acko was tremendously pleased -about Joe’s good fortune.. 

He meant to get a-goocl bit of fun out of it. After all, he 
told himself, Joe had married his big sister, and what was 
Joe’s was Belinda’s, and yvhat was Belinda’s was his, 

.All .this time, you must understand—a whole week-—Mother 
. Jacko and Father'Jacko knew nothing about it. The news was 
to come as, what Jacko called, " a whopping big surprise.” 

It was Jacko’s idea, and, though it was very- difficult for 
Belinda to keep a tremendous secret like that, she let him have 
liis way. 

“ I won’t go near them'.;, then I can’t let it out,’’, she said. 
"But when are we to tell them ? ■” ' 

"Today! ” said Jacko, “ I’ll drive you over, arid you and 
Joe can sit behind and swank.” ; . ' 

Jacko had to drive because Joe couldn’t. Joe wasn’t very 
keen on letting him. 

" Don’t you run any risks ! ” he said, as they went along. 
“ Blow your horn, boy ! ” , 

Jacko grinned, and blew, • 

It was a nice, noisy horn, and Jacko let himself go. He was so 
keen on the horn that when he'turned-the last corner and got 
into the road where he lived, half the neighbours were, out on 
their doorsteps, wondering where the fire. was. 

Jacko dashed up in fine style. 

“ Hallo ! Hallo ! ” he shouted. " What about this for a car ? ” 
The surprise gave Mother Jacko such a shock that she lost her 
balance and sat down with an undignified bump on .the doorstep. 

When the excitement, had subsided a bit, and they had all 
•gone inside the house, Father Jacko took up-his stand on the 
hearthrug and demanded.to know what it all meant." 



She was so surprised that she sat down with a bump 

" Dashing up to a respectable house like a profiteer,” he said. 
“ I don’t like it! ” . Y 

“ It’s all right, sir,” began Joe, nervously. 

" It’s not all right, sir ! ” roared Father Jacko. " If you’ye 
got so much money to spend, why don’t you pay for the house 
you’ve been daft enough to build ? Hiring motor-cars indeed ! ”• 
" He hasn’t hired it,' Dad 1 ” said Jacko, gleefully. “ He’s 
bought it!” !. - - i-' . 

" Bought it ! ” thundered Father Jacko. “ Are you stark, 
stare, raving mad ?” . .. . . 

Joe looked so terrified that Belinda went to the rescue'. 

“ It’s all right. Pa,” she. said, rushing up to him and flinging 
her arms round his peck.- “ Joe’s been left a fortune.” - 

" My hat! ” gasped her father, faintly. “ How—how'much ? ” 
"Five thousand pounds!” shouted Joe: and Belinda.and 
Jacko all together,. , , ' 1 ■ ’ 

And then they all began laughing and dancing round the room. 
“ Oh dear ! Oh dear ! Well ! Well! Who ever would have 
thought it ? ” said. Mother Jacko at last, sitting, down.and 
fanning herself. “ You’ll be a rich woman, Belinda. And if you 
want'to do something for your family,” she added, “ you might 
buy the Baby a new pair of shoes, for I can’t get your father to. 
Look at his toes! ” . . ■ - 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of tlie paragraph pn the left 

Knocking at the Door 


A Hampstead reader sends a note on 
a cat that was observed to knock at 
a door to gain entrance to the house. 

While a doctor’s carriage was 
waiting outside the house of a 
patient, a cat belonging to the 
house was observed to go to the 
door, which, had a low. knocker, 
put’her paw under the Irnocker 
aftcl let jt fall twice, till the'maicl 
cqrag and opened, the door,.when 
the cat walked in.. 

She had learned to do this 
Li entirely by herself. 


On Frappe a la Porte - 

Un lecteur de Hampstead nous 
envoie une communication au sujet 
d’un chat qu’on decouvrit e’n train.de 
frapper a une ports pour se fajre ouvrir. 

. Tandis que la- voiture du 
docteur attendait devant la 
maison d’un malade, on vit le 
chat de la maison se diriger vers 
la porte, dont Ie marte&u etait 
place tres bas, mettre Ta patte 
sous le marteau, et le faire re- 
toinber deux fois, jusqu’ a ce que 
la bonne vint ouvrir la. porte ; 
puis le chat eritra chez lui. ’ II 
avait appris cela tout seul. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Letter 

'T'iie children had only been 
at the farm one day when 
their aunt, with whom they 
were staying, said: 

" I wonder who will take a 
letter to the post for me ? ” 

I will! I will! ” cried 
Ethel and Tiny at once. 

So their auntie gave it to 
them, and off they went. 

"Don’t hurry!" their aunt 
called after them ; “ it’s rather 
a long way, you know.” She 
was thinking of Tiny, who 
wasn’t very strong. 

It was because of this that 
she had been spoiled so much. 
Ethel spoiled her as much as 
anyone,- and when Tiny stopped 
at a big gate' by the road¬ 
side, . and wanted to “ sec 
what was inside,” Ethel said, 
" Very well, darling; but we 
mustn’t go far. It’s private. 
We shall get into trouble.” 

■ But. Tiny took no notice. 
She had caught sight of some 
beautiful flowers, rind she ran 
up to them. . 

Just then there was a 
rustling among - the shrubs, 
and out sprang a great dog. 

Tiny stopped short. 

"Let’s go .back;" she .said, 
in a trembling voice. 

But ‘ when they turned, the 
dog ran round in front of them, 
so that he was between them 
and the gate. 

And there he stopped—for 
ever so long. When Ethel went 
up boldly and tried to pass him, 
he- growled, and wouldn’t let 
her pass. 

They were just wondering 
what to do when they heard 
steps coming along the drive. 
It was a big man leading 
a donkey. He saw at once 
what had happened, and at a 
word from his'master the dog 
left the children and walked 
obediently away. 

" I hope he hasn’t frightened 
you,” said the big man,.smiling 
down, at them. 

"He frightened me,” said 



That’s how they went to the post 


Tiny, and ’she told him. all 
about it. 

" Dear, dear! ” he said. 
" That’s bad ! But you’ve 
been very brave. 'How would 
you like a ride ? ” And, stoop¬ 
ing down, he lifted Tiny up 
and swung her on to the 
donkey’s back. 

Tiny screamed with delight. 
It was a very gentle creature, 
and , Tiny loved. it. She 
wouldn’t, get down again, so 
at- last their big friend lifted 
Ethel up beside her, and that’s 
how they went to the post. 
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Removing a Mountain—As already described in the C.N., the Morro do Castello, a large 
hill at Rio Janeiro, is being moved into the sed to make room for the expansion of the city, 
and here we see the great engineering work going on. Its completion wiJ! be a triumph 


An Amphibian Motor-car—A Cleethorpes man has invented this curious vehicle, which 
will run on shore like a motor-car and will travel in the sea as a motor-boat. It is 
proving a very great attraction to visitors, who are taken for short trips in the vehicle 



Tired of Receiving Visitors—The hippopotamus 
at the London Zoo gets very bored with the 
attentions of visitors, as shown by his big yawn 
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imitation of a bird skimming through the air 



A Baby Elephant.—This littie elephant is being 
kept as a pet ih Uganda, and has become 
very fond of the native who acts as its nurse 


A Promising Young Horsewoman—Some fine ponjes were exhibited by their girl 
and boy owners at the Aldershot.Command Horse Show recently, and little Miss 
Qoschen, shown here on her pony, carried off the first prize for riders under twelve 


Puss In Boots—These pretty little kittens kept 
quite still in their master's boots the other day 
while they were being photographed for the C.N. 




Human Lawn-Mowers— We in England have to mow our lawns twice a week just now to keep 
them neat. In India people often keep the grass down by getting natives to pick the blades by hand 


A Boatload of Schoolboys—A trip up the river in a motor-boat is an ideal holiday for 
scholars, and here we see a merry party of Salford schoolboys starting for a day's outing 
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mission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents : Canada, Imperial News Company ; Australasia, Gordon and Gotcli; South Africa, Central News Agency : India, A.. H. Wheeler ami Co 
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